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TOBACCO IN NEBRASKA. 


Experiments Which Prove that the Soil is Espe- 
cially Favorable to that Culture. 


a 


BY WALTER MAXWELL, U. 8. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


f”@ HE agricultural interests of Nebraska hitherto have lain in 

{| the production of corn, of beef, and of pork, and the enter- 

prise of the farmer has been almost wholly concentrated and 

directed to that end. The State has been built up and made 

rich by its harvests of maize and the herds of fatted swine, 

which have been shipped to the Eastern States, and also to 

feed the distant multitudes in Europe. And even to-day, if 

we move away from the river bottoms and get upon the higher 

breadths of rolling ground lying between the valleys, whether 

we look east or west, north or south, we behold one expanse of bold and luxuriant 

corn. Apart from the impressiveness of the vast scale of production, it is a sight 

of nioving richness and beauty. The land industry, however, has reached a degree 

of development, and its values and dependencies are now upon such an extended 

scale that it is no longer advisable for the farmers to trust to what has been the 

one great source of their livelihood and wealth, and they are spreading out their 

endeavors so as to embrace branches of culture and production which are new, 

and which are destined to become fresh and permanent sources of profit and 

security. Amongst the new departures may be mentioned the interest in Winter 

wheat, which has taken hold of nearly every County in the State, and it appears 

to be but a question of time and the old established wheat-growing States will have 

to recognize Nebraska as a formidable competitor in providing breadstufls for the 

country. Certain special districts have come before the notice of the country as 

the seat of production of the sugar beet ; and the indications are full of assurance 

that the “ beet region ” is destined to extend. The latest, and perhaps the most 

immediately important project that has been taken up in the State, is the culture 
and manufacture of tobacco. 


DRAWING PLANTS FROM THE SEED BEDS. 


The culture of tobacco is not quite a new oxperiment in Nebraska. Efforts 
| “pon a limited scale have been in action for several years, and the product of the 
patches grown in the vicinity of Fremont has been regularly used in the manu- 

ure of cigars conducted in that city. The enterprise, however, has now 
»Meumed the significance of an organized and definite undertaking, whose purpose 
;@*t forth in the articles of the Nebraska Tobacco Growers’ Association, the 





headquarters of which organization are at Schuyler, and the chief field of its 
operations in Colfax County. 

The initial experiments which, it may be said, were conducted under the auspi- 
ces of the Tobacco Growers’ Association, were made last year upon the ranch of 
Messrs. Wells and Nieman, which is located some two miles north of the town of 
Schuyler, and the experimentation work was under the direction of an expert, H. 
C. Montgomery, who had had a sound experience in the tobacco fields of Penn- 
sylvania. The attempts of last year were declared a success. An excellent growth 
was obtained, which was cut and “ barned ” in fine condition ; and the “ curing” 
was accomplished with results which drew forth the highest commendstions of the 
“tobacco leaf” and other individual authorities in New York: The satisfactory 
indications and results of last year’s experimental efforts led to the operations of a 
more pronounced character which have been conducted this year. 





PLANTING TOBACCO, 


In speaking of the adaptability of the soils of Nebraska to tobacco culture 
it is not necessary to dwell upon the subject in any detail. The fact is, the soils 
of that State, both on account of their mechanical nature and chemical composi- 
tion, are capable of producing any kind of crop, including corn, wheat, sugar 
beets, as well as tobacco. One particular in the chemical composition of the soil, 
which is specially favorable to the production of tobacco of a highly desirable 
quality, is the unusual high content of potash. That body is present in the soils 
near Schuyler in a proportion which is almost twice the amount found in certain 
tobacco lands in the Eastern States. 

It has been said that Colfax County has become the center of tobacco culture 
in Nebraska. And although the plant is being cultivated in other portions of the 
State, it will be of more particular value and interest to concentrate our attention 
upon the certain systematic experiments which have been conducted in the vicinity 
of Schuyler, and to consider the data which those experiments have furnished in 
order to form some judgment of the situation and outlook of the industry. 

This year the expert of Messrs, Wells and Nieman prepared seed-beds for the 
production of p!ants on April 7. A later lot of seed was planted April 20, in 
oider to have plants of a correct size for the later plantings. The seed came well, 
and although the month of May was abnormally wet and cold, the plants were 
ready for drawing by the latter part of the month. 

Planting out commenced June 6, and continued at intervals until July 1. 
The old method of planting was superseded by the use of the Fuller and Johnson 
tobacco planter, which is an implement of the greatest convenience and value. It 
is drawn by two horses, and guided by the driver who is seated above the tank 
containing the water. A share is fixed underneath which draws a line the 
necessary depth, in which the plants are set. The water tank or barrel bas an 
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automatic delivery action affixed, which supplies the moisture essential to give the 
plantlets a start. Immediately at the rear of the machine, and resting almost 
upon the ground, two seats are attached, one upon each side of the row or line, 
and the seats are occupied by two men with small basins or baskets containing the 
plants. The men plant alternately, and at the distance determined upon. When 
the plant hus been set at the right depth in the row, and the water has been de- 
livered from the barrel, the soil closes up about the plant, leaving only the upper 
part of the leaves visible. In the example of which we speak the work was done 
admirably. The plants wore set at even distances, and at one constant depth. In 
about three days from the time of planting the plantlets had taken good hold of 
the soil, and were exhibiting a very notable vigor and health. 

The rate of growth of the plants was remarkable. The plantlets struck the 
wil, which was in a condition of the finest tilth and pulverization, immediately, 
and went right on in the strongest development toward maturity. At the end of 
60 days from the date of planting the tobacco was ready to cut. And in order to 
give some idea of the large growth of the crop, it may be noted that leaves were 
measured and gave a length of 32 inches and a width of 20 inches. Now, the 
variety of tobacco planted almost exclusively in Colfax County is the Connecticut 
Havuna, and in the example under consideration, although the crop attained an 
early, prompt, and large growth, we are assured by Mr. Montgomery that it is a 
very excellent quality. 

Mr. Phelps, who is likewise a large grower in the neighborhood of Schuyler, 
and who is growing tobacco with marked success, made some comparative 
observations to us upon the culture in the Connecticut Valley and in the Valley 
of the Platte, Neb. The planting is conducted in the Eastern States from May 20 
to about June 5, whilst in the Western State the planting season stretches from 
June 6 to July 1, or thereabouts. It is not advisable to plant earlier than the 
former nor later than the latter date. The length of time usually required for 
the crop to mature in the East is 75 days. In Nebraska, 60 days. 
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CUTTING TOBACCO, 


According to the expert, Mr. Montgomery, the crop requires somewhat more 
care and management than in Pennsylvania. In the first place, the rate of growth 
of all vegetation in Nebraska is higher than in the Eastern States. All kinds of 
weeds grow in ratio with the serviceable plants, and the labor force required to 
keep ahead of the weeds and to check the appearance of the insect pests is consid- 
erable at the important period in the season. 

The crop grows more strongly and becomes larger than in the Eastern States. 
We had personally a passing opportunity to compare the relative conditions of devel- 
opment of the Nebraska and Connecticut crops about the end of July, and we were 
struck with the vigorous and advanced growth of the crops in the Platte Valley. 
Just at the period of cutting the Colfax County tobaccos we were driving a Southern 
gentleman by the fields in the vicinity of Schuyler, and he remarked forcibly upon 
the magnificence of the growth in comparison with the crops in Virginia and 
North Carolina. And with the strong growth we are told that the product is free 
from coarseness. Mr. Montgomery is unhesitatingly of the opinion that the soil 
and climate of that portion of the Platte Valley are capable of producing a stong 
growth of tobacco of high-grade quality. 

After the growing comes the “curing” of the crop. That is the part of the 
production of tobacco in Nebraska which has been apprehended with some mis- 
giving. The high, hot winds, which sometimes injure the plant during the season 
of growth, are the chief unfriendly factor. This year, however, we learn that the 
crop was not at all hurt by the climatic conditions during the period of growth, 
and now the process of curing is progressing with every condition for satisfaction. 
We inspected the great tobacco barn of Wells & Nieman in company with Mr. 
Montgomery, and the view of the leaf, with the assurances of the expert, left us 
without doubt of the progress of the curiny, 

This year the curing is more under control than in the previous seasons, when 
the conveniences for the purpose were not complete. The Wells & Nieman curing 
barn has been fitted up with every modern device for controlling the action of the 
air. Ventilating shatts have been constructed which wholly neutralize the extreme 
effects of the drying winds, and the action of the air shafts and checks has been 





placed immediately near the drop-windows where the air is generally admitted, so 
that if the air is hot and dry, by passing over the water troughs it takes up 
moisture before being fully distributed in the barn. . By such means proper venti- 
lation and a sufficient replacement of the air in the barn are secured without 
oceasioning a too hasty maturity of the leaf. 

The color taken on by the leaf is somewhat lighter than the Connecticut an 
Pennsylvania leaves. The mixture is a red-yellow green, rather than the ideal chest. 
nut color which is most desired. Mr. Montgomery says, however, that “the results 
of last year prove that the sweating brings it all right.” 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF TOBACCO FACTORY AT GRAND ISLAND. 


Mr. Abraham, of the Grand Island Cigar Manufacturing Company, when in- 
specting the Colfax County tobacco, and in particular the barned crop of Wells & 
Nieman, last week, said: “ The leaf is not yet far enough advanced to give a final 
opinion, yet one can compare tobacco from other districts with the Nebraska 
tobacco when at this stage, and we must conclude that there is none finer than tle 
latter.” The same authority said further: “The crop of this year is far above 
that of any previous one. The first year demonstrated only that a good quality 
of tobacco could be raised in the Platte Valley; the second that tobacco could be 
grown of sufficient commercial value per acre to induce growing it, and this year’s 
crop proves that tobacco can be raised here which may rival any grown in Con- 
necticut.” 

To illustrate the value of last year’s crop we are able to quote the following: 
“Wells & Nieman are offered, on the average, 15 cents per pound, the yield being 
estimated at 1,500 pounds per acre, which means $225 per acre. They have 12 
acres of this crop. The cost of raising the crop per acre was $70.” 

Continuing, the statement says: “Tempting as this may look, we would not 
advise any farmer to try raising tobacco without having learned the business 
thoroughly. An experiment without the management of a skilled overseer of 
sound and long experience would result in loss and discouragement. Improved 
barns must also be prepared. But by- careful experiment, industry, and good 
management Nebraska can become a tobacco-growing State.” 


Hitherto we have spoken of the culture of tobacco in Nebraska only. There 
is, however, in well-established existence a cigar manufacturing industry. Cigar 


making has been in operation for a number of years at Fremont, Dodge Co. 
A proportion of the raw material handled by the Fremont factories has been pro- 
duced by gentlemen residing in that town who have interested themselves with the 
problem of culture. So far the Fremont-grown tobacco has been used only a3 
“ fillers” and “ binders,” foreign ieaf being secured as “ wrappers.” There are 
to-day no less than five factories in Fremont, each employing a considerable num- 
ber of hands and doing a constantly-extending business. At Grand Island, which 
is located some 90 miles west of Fremont, there are likewise a very notable nun- 
ber of factories engaged in the manufacture of cigars, Some 14 days ago, when 
we were passing through that city, we looked in upon the Director of the Grand 
Island Cigar Manufacturing Company. The industry is evidently taking a firm 
hold, and the Director told us that his company was about to move into a neW 
establishment which will provide the required accommodation for the expanding 
trade. At Grand Island we also learnt that a very considerable number of farn- 
ers and city men interested in the work are merely waiting the outcome of 
large experimentation with the growing of tobacco in Colfax County in order t 
decide to what extent they also will enter upon the culture. From Omaha we 
learn that a factory upon a large scale is just about to commence business, 
at Schuyler it is said to be a question of brief time and the tobacco grown in Co 
fax County will all be handled by factories established in that city. 

In the establishment of such industries as the growth and manufacture of 





supplemented by linés of water troughs extending the length of the building and 





tobacco, and we may here add of beet sugar, the farming interests of the Stale 
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receive an extension of their prospects. An agricultural community which is 
depending solely upon one or two sources for a livelihood and profit is in a very 
unsafe situation. If an “off year” overtakes the industry, and the corn crop, 
from any one or several causes, is a failure, or the hog cholera becomes widespread 
amongst the herds, the results are total ruin to some, and they impose upon the 
more fortunate a struggle reaching on for several coming years. A more mixed 
agriculture is essential to a higher level of compensation and to security. The 
tobacco and sugar industries are notable steps in a safe direction. Likewise the 
extensive experimentation with such cereals that have not been considered as future 
possible staples of the State of Nebraska is bringing strength and assuranc>. The 
extension of the creameries already established, and the factories for the canning 
und preserving of the native fruits and vegetables, are likewise tributaries to the 
same great end. And by the addition of new branches to the industry of the 
land not only the farmers will be benefited and made secure, capital and labor 
will be drawn to and engaged in the State, and its whole people will be increased 
and enriched. 


SUGAR BEET WORK. 


Owing to the Climatic Conditions the Beet Has Made Little Headway. 


Epiror AMERICAN FARMER: Since our previous communication the climatic 
conditions have been of an extremely abnormal character. The temperature for 
the month of September, and now continuing into October, has been more like the 
month of July. Not only have the days followed each other with maximum read- 
ings of the thermometer varying between 86° and 96°, the nights also have been like 
evenings in the highth of Summer. And during this period of extreme heat no 
rain has fallen. For the space of five weeks no precipitation has been registered 
in the beet districts of Nebraska. 

As a consequence of the conditions spoken of, the beets have made very little 
increase in weight. It is extremely difficult to convey an idea of the dry state of 
the ground under beets. However, when we dwell a moment upon the fact that 
there are 40,000 or 50,000 beets standing to the acre ; that each beet may be con- 
sidered as a pipe constantly drawing up moisture from the soil through its own 
organism, and through the leaves, giving up that moisture to the sun, it appears 
reasonable to suppose that the beet-bearing land must become very dry and hard. 
And the fact is the ground is so hard and dry that not only has the growth been 
prematurely stopped, but the work of “lifting” the beets is rendered extremely 
difficult. We had an opportunity to observe the comparatively great power of 
capillarity of the beets and the high rate of loss of moisture from land planted in 
those roots. A large patch of beets was located and running parallel with a strip 
of ground lying to fallow. The fallow ground was totally free from any kind of 
vegetable growth, and was in a moderately fine and porous state. Now, the fallow | 








into a ball in the hand, whilst the land under beets and lying only two yards from 
the fallow, could hardly be penetrated with a fork, and when dug up it was in 
hard, dry lumps, which could be broken to dust by beating. 

The fine, warm, or rather hot, weather, however, has been most fruitful in the 
manufacture of sugar in the beet. .An almost phenomenal increase in the saccha- 
rine content has been made in the past 10 days. Beets which gave readings of 11 
and 12 per cent. have gone up to 15 per cent. of sugar, and they are now being 
rapidly delivered at the factories. 

Last week we visited the Oxnard Company’s factory at Grand Island, Neb. 
Everything was in full operation, and granuiated sugar of the finest and whitest | 
appearance, and which bore the United States Government mark for a purity of | 
over 99.5 per cent., was to be seen. Several carloads had been shipped to fill con- 
tracts, and some carloads were ready for shipment. 

The hot weather is somewhat unfavorable for the best results of manufacture. 
When the beets are gotten out of the ground there is no soil attaching to them, and 
under the great heat and drying winds they rapidly lose moisture. By the time 
the roots are delivered at the factory they are wilted and even dried up, which 
causes the extraction of the sugar to be made with greater difficulty and a less 
degree of perfection. The Grand Island factofy has been handling 300 tons of 
beets per 24 hours for the past fortnight. The Norfolk (Neb.) factory commenced | 
operations on Sept. 27, and was reported in full work. The California factories 
are well forward with the latter half of the crop, and have already been running 
about three months, and with results which continue to be satisfactory. The great 
fuetory at Chino, Cal., whose capacity is called 300 tons per day, has made a 
constant average of 400 tons per 24 hours. In the Nebraska beet districts the 
factory season is still too young in order to estimate the actual results. However, 
ns that the sugar yield per ton of beets will be the highest the State has 
produced. 

From Europe the latest reports of the State and probable results of the crop 
do not materially differ from previous accounts. Mr. Durean, of Paris, says “the 
temperature in France has been propitious to the development of the crop, but the 
gteat irregularities still continue. Judging from the variations in the ‘stand,’ the 
Yield will vary from four tons to 14 tons per acre. The manufacturers cannot 
‘stimate thus far what quantity of beets they will have te work, and it is doubtless 
for this reason that the results of the inquiry of the manufacturer’s syndicate have 
hot yet heen announced.” He says further: “The campaign has begun in the north 
of “rance, but with little satisfaction in respect to the agricultural yield, yet the 
quality is good.” 

From Germany we hear that “the situation of our beet crops, and of almost 





tll Continental beet crops, becomes more and more critical. The time of harvest- 


ing is fast approaching, and fabricants as well as farmers are still looking for im- 
provement, at least with regard to the weight, which is yet much below last year, 
as shown by the figures of the Kleinwanzleben factory, which is famous for the 
excellence of its beet culture.” 

Austria states that the yield per ucre will be 21 per cent. below that of last 
year. The quality of the beet, in respect of its sugar content, is much better than 
last year, on account of the warm, dry weather which has generally obtained. 

Belgium reports that recent rains have helped the crop; but that the stand of 
the fields is too irregular to admit of any reliable estimate being made. When it 
is remembered that “a bad crop is usually worse than it appears,” most of the 
European countries have not a satisfactory outlook. 

Holland still keeps up her better promise, the lowlands being favored by the 
dry, hot sea‘on. But Russia has fallen from her high position in July to one of 
extreme unsatisfactoriness, and it is reported that she will turn out much less sugar 
than in 1890 and 1891. 

The countries which furnish data upon the development of the crop enable 
us to observe the following comparison : 


Weight of Beet, Sugar in Beet. 
POR cnccrccscccccccscecensscece SILSTAMS. — ceccccccccccccccscsccocccess 14.7 per cent, 
I icniccsccssensseciegsesses es fate ee cececccesccocsesoo ess 4.6 = 
SPINS 5066 seins wnenegnedéses TD  * = —=«=—=d'=— aeevvccccccecrercscccecccoce —_—”* 


The sugar market is firm at the previous strong prices. Willett and Gray, 
New York, say, “the limits of supplies are drawing very closely together, and may 
be reached before new crop cane sugars are available. ‘Total stock in all the 
principal countries is 687,553 tons, against 716,150 tons last year.” 

The quarantine regulations have interfered with transactions in sugar, as well 
as in other products, and markets are restless and upset—W ALTEK MAXWELL. 





The Cultivation of Herbs. 


Thyme, marjoram, sweet basil, Summer savory, sage, caraway, coriander, 
fennel, dill, rosemary, lavender—what a sweet, old-time sound these names have, 
and how they suggest good cheer, pleasant, old-fashioned gardens, stores of fragrant 
linen, and calm, wrinkled faces in quaint bonnets enjoying a Sabbath rest in the 
old meeting-house, a fragrant leaf or two held with the folded handkerchief in the 
work-worn hands! 

The time was when every garden, however humble, had its plot of herbs, 
Some to be used in compounding remedies for various ills, some for their sweet 
odors, others as garnishes and flavors for certain dishes, the recipes for which have 
been handed down, for several generations, from mother to daughter. What a 
search through store and market there is to find the particular herb wanted ! 
Very often, when found it is in the form of a little package two or three inches 
long and two wide of dried leaves and stems, and it is well the label says what 
kind, for neither taste nor smell can determine. 

Does not this suggest to the girls and women who live in small towns, villages, 
and on farms, and who desire and feel the need of earning money, one way in 
which it can be done? 

A reason often given for the general and widespread discontent among young 
women with village and farm life is that there are so few things a woman can do 
in such places to earn money, and that in a city opportunities are plenty. Is it 
not possible the quick eye to see and the energy to use the opportunity is the chief . 
lack? 

Gardening does not require more strength or the expenditure of more 
muscular force than many kinds of housework, and is certainly more healthful. 
Exercise in the pure out-door air, and working in the soft, brown earth with the 
clear sunshine over all is nature’s own tonic, and it will give tone and force to the 
whole system. Why not try the cultivation of herbs in a real strong business 
effort for the money it will bring ?—Harper’s Bazar. 


A Corn Harvester on the Market. 


There is a new machine being placed on the market which is known as the 
corn harvester. Numberless are the claims made for it, and at the request of a 
correspondent we would like to hear of the success of any when placed in actual 
operation. The harvester is a heavy-looking machine, and is geared greatly after 
the style of a reaper, and claims are made that it has a — of cutting over 
eight acres a day. A circular disk, which runs in a carrying disk, can be adjusted 
so as to cut corn im rows or broadcast, and the length of the corn stubble can be 
regulated so that it will rise from a few inches to a foot and a half above the 
ground. When the machine is working the corn which is cut is elevated toa 
binder and bound into bundles and east off after the manner of wheat. 





What We Pay for Tea. 


The American people will expend over $11,000,000 for Chinese tea in 1891- 
92. Of this vast sum the planters will receive $3,000,000, the tradesmen and 
home dealers $2,500,000, and foreigners, with no interest in America or China, 
the handsome balance of $5,500,000. Why cannot we have some of it? There 
is the same field here to-day as in the time of Low, Grinnell, Howland, and Train, 
when we were the owners of the China trade. Why do net our business men take 
advantage of the opportunity ? 








There is a barber in Philadelphia whose name is Will Scrape. It is useless 
to say that he has applied to have his name changed. 
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THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
The Process of Making ‘eum in the Domain of 
the Late King Kalakaua. 


———— 


BY J. N. INGRAM. 





ACH of the big cane farms on the Sandwich Islands have 
their own sugar mill. The mills are located near the fields 
handy to the cane. The mountains on the group are covered 
with trees, and timber fuel for engines is plentiful, but often 
at a distance. Many of the mills have drying sheds, and 
evaporate the moisture from the crushed cane and use the 
dried weed for fuel; it burns readily and is soon consumed. 








At the large mills, where a great quantity of cane is crushed, | 
it forms a considerable proportion in the fire supplies. 

The working hours at the mills begin at 6 a. m. and close at 6 p.m. The | 
cane when ripe is stripped of its blades and cut with knives and hatchets—re- | 
sembling cutlasses—above the ground, tupped, and piled in heaps on the rows. | 
Sleds hitched to oxen and carts drawn by Kentucky mules haul the cane to | 
the mills. Some of the plantations on the mountain slopes bring their cane to the | 
mills by flumes. The cane is cleaned of its leaves, thrown into the flumes, and is | 
carried by the water two and three miles to the grinding houses. Some of the 
flumes carry 50 tons of cane an hour from the fields. 

The cane is taken from the water by sliding carriers to the rolling mills; it 
is then passed between iron rollers and the juice pressed out. Many of the mills 
press the cane twice to extract all of the juice. When the juice is pressed’ from 
the stalks it is conducted by pumps into iron tanks, where it is heated by spiral 
copper coils to 210 degrees of temperature. Lime is thrown into the tanks to 





neutralize the acids in the boiling juice. When the juice is clarified by the heat 


and the scum removed, it is further reduced by evaporation—through boiling—to | 


a thick liquid, and then transferred into vacuum pans. 


After it is received by the vacuum pans in a thick liquid it is then boiled | 


down toa denser mass. When it has reached a proper thickness a cask of cold 


0m is poured into the boiling fluid, which starts the formation of the sugar. | 
V 


hen another stage of boiling has passed, another keg of cold liquid is added, 
and the grain of the sugar is improved. 
until the sugar is of proper density to be removed from the —_ It is then put 
through a heating course, and then placed in receiving vessels to go into the dry- 
ing kettles. These vessels—the dryers—have revolving wire screens, which sepa- 
rate the sugar from the sirup. The dry sugar is then taken from the drying ves- 
sels and put in sacks or barrels, and trensferred to the warehouse and stored until 
ready to be sent to the steamer. 

The sirup of the sugar is again boiled in the vacuum pans and manufactured 
into a low class of sugar. The remaining sirup is poured into kegs and sent to 
foreign markets, where it is sold for breakfast sirup under the name of golden drip. 
The islands export 125,000 gallons of sirup annually. 

Only common grade sugar is made on the group, as no refinery has yet been 
erected on the islands. 
the San Francisco refiners. Some of the large plantations keep their own sugar 
schooners and ship their cargoes direct from the plantation ports to the docks at 
San Francisco, They thereby save the freights to, and the commission at, 
Honolulu. 

The capital of the kingdom—Honolulu—is the commercial emporium of the 
islands. It keeps large foundries for manufacturing and repairing plantation 
machinery and implements. Its produce dealers carry large stocks of provisions 
and other farm supplies. The merchants at the capital act as agents for the 
espe in the sale of sugars. Steamers and a fleet of schooners sail from Hono- 

ulu around all the ports on the islands weekly. The crude sugar at the mills on 
the different islands is carried by the steamers and schooners to the agents at Hono- 
lulu, and by them consigned and sent on sailing vessels to the sugar buyers at 
Golden Gate. The freights on sugar from the plantations to Honolulu is from $3 
to $3.50 per ton. The freights from Honolulu to San Francisco is from $4 to $5 
per ton. The sugar sells at an average price of $100 per ton. The body of the 
sugar is sent to California; the remainder goes to Australia. 

In 1875 the product of sugar on the islands was 12,000 tons. In 10 years 
the yield increased to 80,000 tons yearly. It has now reached 130,000 tons annu- 
ally. The islands have 75,000 acres of land suited for sugar culture, and the 
yearly product will continue to increase. 

The largest sugar-producing island in the group is Hawaii. The primcipal 
seaport of this island is Hilo, a village of 4,000 people, on the east coast. Eight 
plantations in the Hilo district export 58,000,000 pounds of sugar yearly, valued 
at $1,000,000. Sailing ships carry the sugar direct from Hilo Bay to San Fran- 
cisco, and a line of steamers also run from Hilo to San Diego, in southern Cali- 
fornia. Hawaii is 100 miles long and 75 miles wide. It has an area of 2,500,000 
acres. Its mountains are 15,000 feet in hight. On their summits the everlasting 


snows have a resting place. 
The domes of the mountains have imposing outlines, and their lofty peaks are 
prominent landmarks on the Pacific Ocean. 


All the climates of the world can 





This process of improvement is repeated | 


The sugar is shipped to California to be refined or sold to | 
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be found on these mountain hights—from perpetual Summer in the cocoanut groves 
on thg beach to Arctic Winter amidst the eternal snows on the crater tops 
Mauna Kea is covered with dense masses of forestry, and the slopes of Mauna 
Loa are overgrown with tall groves of stalwart trees. 

The largest volcanoes in the world are on this island. In the summit of 
Mauna Loa is a crater eight miles in circumference, and from its yawning pit issue 
clouds of smoke and fire. Down on the mountain side is the depths of Kilauea 
volcano, with a cavern nine miles in circumference and 1,800 feet deep. 

Many of the large sugar farms on this island lay over the slopes of the craters 
on the breast of the burning mountains, and under the very pathway of the vol- 
canic overflows. The loam on these craters is very deep, and the soil is exceed- 
ingly rich, and the cane grows luxriantly. Vast quantities of sugar are made, and 
its manufacture—owing to the amount produced—very profitable. 

A large area of valuable territory and the richest land in the archipelago is 
found on the declivities of these tremendous craters. While the manufacture of 
sugar is remunerative, its production is accompanied with some difficulties. The 
life of the planter under the boiling cauldrons of the volcanoes is not always one 
of tranquility. He is subject to some undesirable experiences and sudden 
interruptions. But he becomes accustomed to excitement, and is not surprised at 
any disturbance of nature or unsettled at any manifestations amongst her works, 
He watches the volcanoes, feels their daily pulse and studies their system as a 
physician studies a disease, and’is not dismayed at any of their outbreaks. He is 
prepared for emergencies, and his nerves are strung up for catastrophes. When 
the craters begin to belch out their rivers of fire and to empty their avalanches 
of lava on his fields, he does not need to blow any horns to alarm or disperse his 
hands; they keep their eyes on the valves of the burning mountains and notice all 
demonstrations about the craters. When the fiery-torrents begin to pour their 
flaming floods down the mountain sides, the hands consider their contracts for the 
time being suspended, and waste no time in emigrating to other parts of the 
island. 


\ 


ll 





SUGAR PLANTATION. 


The system of irrigation on the islands has not yet extended to the drainage 
of the craters or the diversion of the lava rivers from the fields and the distribution 
of their floods elsewhere. For+the protection of the crops and the safety of the 
ranches, it might be presumed that immense trenches and deep canals could be 
designed to draw off the molten overflows from the volcanoes and turn their flowing 
currents into the sea. 

When it is remembered that some of these lava streams are 10 miles wide, 30 
feet deep, and 50 miles long, it can be readily seen that canals and irrigating 
works would have to be on a mammoth scale to manage the drainage of these 
craters and protect from inundation the farms. 

Ten dozen excavations like the Suez or Panama Canals might handle the crater 
overflows, but their construction would be expensive and tedious. When the vol- 
canoes get their stomachs overloaded with fire and commence to relieve themselves 
of their lavas, and throw out their torrents of flame on the planters’ fields, he sut 
spend operations and adjourns tv some commanding hilltop to watch the overflows 
perform their wrecks and do their ruin. 

It can be said, however, that these lava streams are not as numerous oF % 
extensively distributed as might be supposed. Owing to the lay of the land and 
some forces of nature, the overflows of the blazing rivers are frequently discha 
in old and natural channels. The discharges may, therefore, for some years follow 
certain courses. 

But the vagaries of volcanoes and the unreliability of their general character 
make any dependence on their stability or regularity unsafe. Tl ey will not keep 





faith with any man, and cannot be trusted. 
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PROGRESSIVE AGRICULTURE. 
The Most Recent Sin Developments, and 


Ideas in the Science of Farming. 


The Rothamsted Lecture Course in the United States. 


So1| | TENTION has already been called in these papers to the 
jij experimental farm which has been operated during the past 
50 years at Rothamsted, in England, through the liberality 
of Sir John Bennet Lawes. Associated with him in this work 
almost the whole of this time has been the eminent chemist, 
Dr. Gilbert, who has added much to the success of the work. 
In fact, the publications of the station, which have now be- 
come famous wherever scientific agriculture is practiced, are 
known chiefly as the joint work of Lawes and Gilbert. Naturally, however, two 
men alone could not do all the work, and as a result of the necessities of the case 
there has been gathered at Rothamsted a staff of eminent chemists collaborating 
with Dr. Gilbert in his work. Among these the most distinguished is Mr. Robert 
Warrington, whose researches on the processes of nitrification alone have made his 
name famous. 
One of the most notable features of the work of Lawes and Gilbert is their 
desire to impart to agriculture at large the benefits of their labors. As a striking 
evidence of this may be mentioned the fact that Sir John B. Lawes has, among 
other endowments of his station, provided one, the interest of which is to be used 
solely to pay for the presentation of the work of the Rothamsted Experimental 
Station before the farmers of the United States. By the provisions of this endow- 
ment a course of lectures is to be delivered once in two years in the United States 
by some representative of the station for the purpose of bringing prominently be- 
fore the American farmers the results of the work. The agriculturists of the 
United States are fortunate in the fact that Mr. Robert Warrington was selected 
to deliver the first course of this series. This course was delivered before the 
Association of American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations in Wash- 
ington, D. C., which met from Aug. 12 to 18, inclusive, 1891. These lectures have 








been published by the Office of Experiment Stations as “ Experiment Station Bul- | 


letin No. 8.” 

Mr. Warrington made the following statement in regard to the lectures, show- 
ing that they were fully authorized and approved by Sir Jolin B. Lawes betore 
they were delivered : . 

“It may be, I think, of interest to the readers of these lectures to know that 
they were all read by Sir J. B. Lawes before their delivery, and that I had while 
preparing them the advantage of his kindly and careful criticism. The lecture 
upon soil (Lecture II), and the notice of some of the results in Broadbalk wheat 
field in Lecture I were written at his request. He very kindly allowed the use of 
some hitherto unpublished results, and provided many of the photographic illus- 
trations used in the lectures.” 

At the close of the lectures the Association of American Agricultural Col- 
leges and Experiment Stations unanimously adopted the following resolution : 


Resolved, That this association renew its expression of sincere thanks to Sir John Bennet 
Lawes for his munificent provision for a course of lectures on the work done at Rothamsted, 


to be delivered biennially in the United States ; and that it also wishes to express its sincere | 
thanks to Mr. R. Warrington for consenting to deliver the first series of lectures, and its | 


appreciation of the high scientific and practical value of the course delivered at this meeting. 


The appearance of this Bulletin of the Office of Experiment Stations marks 
a new era in the history of scientific agriculture. It is the first time any citizen 
of a country has established an endowment chiefly for the benefit of another 
country, unless we make the exception of Mr. Smithson, who founded the Smitl - 
sonian Institution of this country. It seems rather strange that two of the most 
successful avenues of distributing scientific knowledge in a popular form to the 
American farmers should come from the endowments of Englishmen, viz, the 
Smithsonian Institution and the Agricultural Lecture Course, of which the bulletin 
before mentioned is the first published product. 

Sir John Bennet Lawes, having for 50 years conducted its experiments, and 
realizing that his term of life was drawing to a close, has made provision for the 
continuation of his work after his death. The deed of endowment by which 
Rothamsted passed under its new management was executed in February, 1889. 
The Board of Management, which was organized under the deed of foundation, 
requested Mr. Warrington to deliver the first course of lectures which was pro- 
vided for by that act. The chief difficulty, which presented itself at once, was 
Where these lectures should be delivered. The centers in the United States at 
Which lectures such as these wouid be appropriate are so numerous, and the dis- 
tances between them so great, that the task of reaching the desired audience of 
scientific agriculturists seemed almost hopeless. This difficulty was, for the time 
being, successfully removed by the action of the association in inviting Mr. War- 
naogton to deliver this course before it. 

Mr. Warrington said in his opening address: “ Your willingness to receive 
these lectures at your annual meeting has saved many journeys through the States 
and has given me the great pleasure and advantage of addressing at one time rep- 





resentative men in agricultural science gathered from the greater part of your vast 
country.” 


The Rothamsted Experimental Station. 


Mr. Warrington, in introducing his course of lectures before the Association 
of American Agricultural Colleges, was pleased to give some account of the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station to whose beneficence the association was indebted for 
his presence before it. 

The manor of Rothamsted adjoins and includes a considerable part of the 
parish of Harpenden in Hertfordshire ; it is 25 miles north of London and four 
miles north of the city of St. Albans. It has been in the possession of the family 
of the present owner since the year 1623. About the year 1564 Jaques Witte- 
wronge went to England from Flanders, being induced to immigrate on account 
of religious persecution. In 1623 the manor of Rothamsted was purchased for 
John Wittewronge, a descendant of Jaques, who was not yet of age. He was 
created a knight and afterward a baronet by Charles II. By failure of male heirs 
the baronetcy ceased to exist, and the Lawes family succeeded to the estate by mar- 
riage with Mary Bennet, a great granddaughter of James Wittewronge. John 
Bennet Lawes, father of Sir John, died in 1822, and the estate passed into the pos- 
session of his son, the present owner, who was born in 1814. Mr. Lawes was edu- 
cated at Eton, and afterward at the University of Oxford. He took possession of 
his estate in 1834. In recognition of his great services in agriculture he was 
created a baronet in 1882, The house in which he lives was built many years 
before it came into the possession of his family. The date of its structure was 
about 1470. It was thus in existence some 22 years before the discovery of 
America by Columbus. 

It is always interesting to trace the beginnings of anything important, and 
this is an excuse for giving some of the points before mentioned in connection with 
the history of the present owner of Rothamsted and how he came into the posses- 
sion of his estate. Sir John Lawes himself, in a letter published in the Agricult- 
ural Gazette in January, 1888, gives some account of how he came to devote him- 
self to the life work which made his name so famous the world over. He says 
that when he was quite a lad he used to like to- write upon the wall of a dark 
room with a stick of phosphorus, or to dissolve a penny in nitric acid, or give an 
| electric shock to his old housekeeper, who refused to touch the electrical jar with 
| her hand, but did not mind to do it with the end of a poker. These were his ear- 
| liest essays in chemistry, accompanied, as he says, with the loss of many suijts of 
| clothes and damage to many pieces of furniture. When he was in school at Eton 
and Oxford there was not much attention paid to scientific studies, everything there 
being of a classical nature. However, at the age of 20, he says: “I gave an order 
to a London firm to fit up a complete laboratory; and I am afraid that it sadly 
disturbed the peace of mind of my mother to see one of the best bedrooms in the 
house fitted up with stoves, retorts, and all the apparatus and reagents necessary to 
chemical research.” 

At the same time he paid a great deal of attention to medical chemistry, and 
knew the pharmacopeia almost by heart. At this time there was great activity in 
| chemical discovery, and Sir John was accustomed to make the tinctures and drugs 
from the materials growing on his own farm, such as poppies, hemlock, henbane, 
colchicum, belladonna, ete. He also undertook to carry out a process which had 
been suggested for making calomel and corrosive sublimate by burning mercury in 
chlorine. He undertook to carry this out on a large scale and wasted a good deal 
of time and money on it. When he took posscesion of bis estate in 1834 the 
| farmers were suffering from low prices for their crops. Still, for three or four 
| years Mr. Lawes had not been struck with the fact that there was an intimate 
But one of his neighbors, Lord 
Dacre, pointed out to him one day that bone was invaluable for the turnip crop on 
one farm, while on another it was useless, This attracted the attention of the young 
farmer especially, 2s he had spent a great deal of money in the use of bone but 
without any financial success. About this time a druggist in the city of London 
asked him whether he could make any use of precipitated gypsum and spent bone 
black, both of which substances at that time were of no raarket value. A few 
tons of these materials were sent down to him and he treated thom with some 
sulphuric acid, which he had used in his experiments with chlorive, and the result 
was the manufacture of a superphosphate which gave most excellent results. 

During the years from 1837 to 1839 Mr. Lawes esrried on a series of ex- 
periments with various manures in pots. It was in these early trials that the 
excellent results obtained by manuring turnips with phosphates, previously 
treated with sulphuric acid, were first observed. During these early experiments 
an old barn was employed as a laboratory, and Mr, Lawes had the aesistance of x 
young chemist, Mr. Dobson. ‘The first publications relating to these experiments 
were made at this time in The Gardiner’s Chronicle. Now came, in 1840, the 
publication of Liebig’s great work on agricultural chemistry, and this gave im- 
petus to the investigations of Mr. Lawes and influenced to a considerable extent the 
direction which they finaliy took. 

The Summer of 1842> marked a new era in agricultural experiments at 
Rothamsted. In that yenr Dr. J. H. Gilbert became the chemist for the station. 
He had previously had tke advantage of having worked with Liebig, having | een 
his pupil. Since that date Dr. Gilbert has had a large share in the conduct of 
the experiments, and is the author of the greater part of the published reports. 

The foundation of the Rothamsted Agricultural Exjcriment Station is the 
earliest of any other in the world, with the exception of that established by 








connection between chemistry and agriculture. 





Boussingault at Bechelbronn, in Alsace. The earliest German Station was that 
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founded at Moeckern in 1852, and the earliest American Station at Middletown, 
Conn., in 1875. 


The Endowment of the Rothamsted Experimental Station. 


Mr. Warrington remarked, near the close of the opening lecture in the course, 
which has been referred to before, that it is one of the saddest facts of human life 
that all good work must cease. But though the work of the individual comes to 
an end, the work of the institution may continue. Sir John Lawes has desired 
that the work which he has carried out at Rothamsted should continue, and for 
that purpose he has converted a private into a public institution ; he has endowed 
it and started it upon its future course in his own lifetime, so that the new managers 
may acquire somewhat of the old experience and be able to take up the threads 
of unfinished investigations. 

The trust deed by which this change was effected was signed on Feb. 14, 1889. 
By this deed the laboratory, the experimental fields, and $500,000 were made over 
to trustees, and directions are given for the election by certain scientific societies 
of a managing committe, of which the owner of Rothamsted is to be one. The 
present board of trustees is composed of some of the most eminent scientific men 
of England. Among them are: Sir J ,hn Lubbock, Lord Walsingham, Dr. John 
Evans, Dr. Hugo MuHer, Prof. M. Foster, Mr. W. 'T. Thiselton Dyer, Prof. H. E. 
Armstrong, William Carruthers, Sir John H. Thorold, Charles Whitehead, and 
Sir J. B. Lawes. 

The experimental fields, which are conveyed under this trust for the perpetual 
use of the agricultural station, are 16 in number. The langest one contains 11 
acres and the smallest one three-fourths of an acre. The aggregate acreage in the 
experimental fields ix 70. One of these fields has been under continual experi- 
mental work since 1844, and during that time has been planted every year in 
wheat, making 48 consecutive crops which have been removed therefrom. Many 
of the other experimental fields have been in use nearly as long. At no other 
station in the world for agricultural investigations have trials in the field been | 
carried out in such a systematic way or on so large a scale. But this subject will 
be made the theme of a separate article. 

The laboratory, which is conveyed under the trust deed to the agricultural 
station, is one which has been especially constructed for this class of work. At the 
beginning of the work, as has already been mentioned, the laboratory experiments 
were conducted in the barn. When the work bad been going on for a number of 
years a large number of prominent agriculturists desired to present Mr, Lawes 
with a testimonial, and wished to know what form it should take. ‘To this question 
he replied, “Give me a Jaboratory.” The construction of this laboratory com- | 
menced in 1854. It was opened at a public gathering, at which the Ear! of 
Chichester presided, on July 19,1855, ‘The laboratory is built on the Rothamsted 
estate, and has a wide expanse of open ground in front of it. 

The principal analytical work is conducted in a large front room about 39 
by 25 feet, which extends the whole hight of the building. It is lighted by a 
skylight in the roof and windows in the front. There are various small rooms at 
both ends of this laboratory appropriated to special purposes. In one of these | 
small rooms the bacteriological work, which was conducted by Mr. Warrington, | 
was carried on. In the rear of the building is a back laboratory of the same | 
dimensions as the room in front. .This was used for the rougher analytical work, 
such as preparation of samples, the ignition of samples, ete. 

Around the upper part of the front laboratory there is a gallery which is 
reached by a staircase. This gallery is fitted throughout with shelves occupied by 
bottles which contain samples of the experimental produce and the ashes prepared 
from them. The number of samples of soils and experimental produce had become 
so great that an additional building was constructed by Sir John Lawes in 1888. 
The new building consists of two lofty rooms lighted from the roof. The sides of 
one room are fitted with iron shelves on whic’. the sample bottles are stored. The | 
other room contains a large press for parcels, and connected with it is a drying 
room. There are at present in the laboratory about 5,000 samples of soils, 5,000 
ae of cereals, 6,000 samples of fodders, and 24,000 samples of ashes. The | 
total number of samples representing substances which have been analyzed amounts 
now to about 41,000. 

A large part of the laboratory work is of a routine character, and consists in | 
the preparation of samples of the experimental produce and in the determination 
of dry matter and total ash. A description of the method of conducting the 
analytical work would only be of interestto those interested in general agricultural 
pursuits and not to the general farmer. 

The laboratory staff at present consists of 10 persons under the direction of 
Dr. J. H. Gilbert. This insleten not only those who do the analytical work, but 
those who prepare the samples and those who do the tabulation of the results. 

In connection with the chemical work, botanical work and meteorological 








own selfish wants. As our country grows older we will find many such men 
among our own citizens. Some American . institutions of learning have been 
endowed in most magnificent proportions by private beneficence, but there is to be 
recorded only a single endowment of a private nature for the encouragement of agri- 
cultural research. This is the Bussey Institute endowment of Harvard University 
at Jamaica Plain. Why is it, we may well ask, that this great fundamental indus- 
try has been so neglected by our rich men in their lifetimes and in their wills? 





Field Exveriments at Rothamsted. 


In our country, where so many fields are still new and perhaps untouched by 
the plow, it would seem rather strange to be cultivating a farm the fields of which 
were marked out more than 250 years ago; yet this is what is taking place at 
Rothamsted. The experimental fields as they now stand are almost exactly as 
they were, as indicated by a map, still in the possession of Sir John Lawes, which 
was made in the year 1623. 

The earliest of the systematic field experiments at Rothamsted were com- 
menced with turnips in 1843. The experiments with wheat, upon which the fame 
of the station principally rests, were commenced in the following year, and have 
been continued without intermission since, a period now of nearly 50 years. The 
experiments with beans and other leguminous crops were commenced in 1847, and 
the rotation experiments in 1848. Later experiments were those commenced with 
barley in 1852, with grass in 1856, with oats in 1869, with sugar beets in 1871, 
and with potatoes in 1876. ; 

The field experiments at Rothamsted are different, in some respects, from those 
which have been made on any other experimental station. There is no other agricult- 
ural station in which such experiments in whole fields have been carried out in such 
a systematic way nor for so long a time. 

It would be proper to say in this connection a few words in regard to how 
these experiments have been conducted. In the earlicr trials made upon turnips 
and wheat, the manures varied a good deal from year to year, and the same plot 
was not always treated in the same way. In the later systematic experiments each 
plot received every year the same manuring. ‘This is only varied when the treat- 
ment is changed for the purpose of attaining some special object. One or more 
plots in each set of experiments is without manure. There is one plot which 
receives each year a liberal dressing of farmyard manure, and others are treated 
with what is known in this country as commercial fertilizers, containing either one 
or several ingredients of plant food. The commercial fertilizers which have been 
applied are ammonium salts, sodium nitrate, superphosphates made from bone ash, 
potassium sulphate, magnesiuin sulphate, and sodium sulphate. The various con- 
stituents of plant food are thus applied in asoluble and active form so they may 
prodiice a maximum effect. The weight of each constituent applied is also known so 
the results admit of quantitative treatment. The character of the crop under inves 
tigation is taken into consideration in arranging the various constituents of the 
manure so that it may be adapted to the special character of the growing plant. 
For instance, when the plot has no manure at all, or when ammonium salts only 
are used, the amount of ash constituents in the plant is limited by the quantity which 
the crop can absorb from the soil itself. On the other hand, when ammonia is 
added, together with superphospnates, then the alkalies which the crop contains will 
measure the possibilities of that croup for abstracting the soda and the potash from 
the soil. Again, when it is desired to know what is the limit of absorption of 
potash from its natural store in the soil, ammonia and phosphates are supplied as 
plant food alone. When, on the other hand, the ash constituents of a plant are 
supplied in the artificial fertilizer, but without any nitrogen, the capacity of the 
crop to assimilate nitrogen from the air and to absorb it from the soil is brought 
prominently forth. 

Mr. Warrington says, in speaking of this experiment: “ Both the scientific 
and practical value of field experiments arranged on this system is very great. 
By such experiments we have learned the great dependence of our cereal crops 


| upon the supply of nitrates within the soil; the greater influence of artificial sup- 


plies of phosphates upon barley than upon wheat; the greater influence of alkali 
manures upon wheat than barley; the extraordinary effect of phosphates upon 
turnips, and the comparative indifference of mangels to this m:nure; the want of 
effect of ammonia and nitrates upon leguminous crops, and the beneficial influence 
of potash upon such crops. Facts of this description may not appear from trials 
in a single season, or cven by experiments during several years, if the soil at plant- 
ing has been too rich in plant food; but if such a system of experiment is con- 
tinued the characteristics of the nutrition of the crop will in time become manifest, 
the soil of the test plots becoming sufficiently impoverished to show by contrast 
the effect of manure.” 
Mr. Warrington further calls attention to the ordinary criticism which ‘s 
made upon field experiments in saying that the results are of valuc only for that 
particular field, and may fail altogether when applied upon an adjoining field or 





observations have been carried on for many years ; in fact, since 1853. The posi- 
tion of the Rothamsted laboratory is about 400 feet above the sea level. The 
climate is somewhat cooler and the seasons rather later than is general in this part 
of England, and the rainfall is distinctly above the average of the eastern district. 

The results of the work which has been done at Rothamsted have been pub- 
lished in a series of bulletins covering the entire range of experimental re- 
search. A large number of investigations, however, has been made and the results 
have not yet been published. ‘This work is now preparing for the printer. 

This endowment represents the very best work of one of the greatest of mod- 
ern benefactors, and shows how an individual of large private wealth can devote 
his life and his fortune to the service of the public, instead of ministering to his 


certainly upon a field in which the soil is radically ditlerent. It is true, without 
| question, that the value of all experimental field work is somewhat local in it 
| nature ; but the principles which underlic such field experiments are of the most 
| general application, and are such as may be.employed in all experimental work 
| where permanent results are to be attained. 

One great difficulty which agricultural experimental work has bad to contend 
| with in this country has been in the demand for speedy results. If an agricult 
| ural experiment station haz not given practical results whick the tarmers can m 
use of within a year or two after its organization it has been quite the custom t 

condemn it as being absolutely useless. It should not be forgotien that the com 
| ditions of experimental work are very different in this country from those of Eng: 
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land. Most of our experimental work has been conducted on soils which are prac- 
tically virgin in their nature, and which are capable of being cultivated for many 
years successively withcut the addition of any manure. The natural result has 
been that when manures have been applied to such soil the results have been 
practically negative. How unwise, however, it would be to conclude from this that 
manures are not valuable and necessary. When the stations have been in operation 
long enough for the experimental fields to become practically exhausted of their 
natural fertility, the wisdom of the application of fertilizers will be at once mani- 
fested. The practical lesson which the farmer should learn from this is to begin 
the application of his fertilizer before his soil is exhausted. It is far easier to 
maintain fertility than it is to restore it, once it has been exhausted. The best 
lesson, therefore, which our own experimental fields can teach our farmers is the 
necessity of the careful preservation of the natural fertility of the soil. This can 
be done by the proper application of fertilizers, the careful rotation of crops, the 
growth of leguminous crops, such as clover, which have the power of absorbing 
nitrogen from the air, the application of chemical fertilizers containing the ash 
constituents which the crops remove from year to year, and proper tillage and 
drainage. By attention to all these matters the farmer will find his soil becoming 
more and more fertile and his crops much more certain. 

Mr. Warrington says: “The patient repetition of the same manurial con- 
ditions year after year upon the same land is a mode of experiment which has 
many advantages. By this means trustworthy averages are obtained of the amount 
of produce yielded under each condition of manuring, and ample information is 
afforded respecting the influences of seasons and the permanent or temporary value 
of the manure employed.” 

Having established such conditions, the experimenter is in a position to attack 
questions relating to the chemistry of the soil, to ascertain to what extent the soil 





continue during that time to produce its 13 bushels of whieat each year with unva- 
rying regularity. 

ere is, however, one feature in the Broadbalk field experiments which shows 
that while without the aid of manure in cultivation wheat can be produced indefi- 
nitely, yet it is not a native plant but an exotic, and as an exotic cannot cope with 
the vitality of the native weeds. At the upper end of Broadbalk field there is a 
margin of arable land which does not receive the experimental manures, but 
which, up to 1882, has always been sown with wheat. After the Summer of 1882 
the crop on this portion was left standing, Sir John Lawes being curious to see 
what would be the result of self-seeding without the intervention of man. The 
first self-sown crop came up strong, but was so crowded by the weeds that the produce 
of grain probably did not exceed a few pounds per acre. The last appearance of 
the self-sown wheat was in 1885. This shows that the great cereal, wheat, if it 
should be left to the tender mercies of Nature, would absolutely disappear from 
the earth in a period of three years. Before the last disappearance of wheat the 
few surviving plants presented a singularly dwarfed aspect scarcely resembling 
wheat at all. 
_ Mr. Warrington calls attention to the fact that the practical difficulty attend- 
ing the continuous growth of wheat on the same plot is that of keeping the land 
free of weeds, and this difficulty is, of course, greatest upon a heavy soil, in a moist 
climate, and with a poor wheat crop. 

The mistake of selecting a rich soil for experimental purposes has already 
been alluded to. Such a soil does not show the effect of adding fertilizers to any 
considerable extent. Many successive crops may be removed from such a field 
before the true value of experimentally feeding the crop becomes apparent. 
Another important condition for an experimental field is that its soil should be 
practically of a uniferm character. Any irregularity of the soil of the field can 


has been exhausted under certain conditions of treatment, to what extent | be determined experimentaliy by dividing it into small plots and observing the 


accumulations of manure have taken place and to what depth they have 
penetrated. In one of the fields at Rothamsted it has been possible, by means of 
a system of drain pipes, to study the nature of the soluble matters removed from 
the manured plots in the drainage water. 





character of the yield of each one. Many differences in the clraracter of the soil 
would be revealed in two or three years by such treatment. 

The size and shape of plots in an experimental field are also matters of 
importance. Very small plots are always to be avoided, as the natural irregularity 


Unfortunately, the element of time must be taken into consideration in | of an agricultural experiment may then easily equal or exceed the influence of 
determining the true value of the agricultural experiment stations in this country. | the conditions it is desired to study. Small plots also generally mean that a con- 
In no other land is there such a princely endowment of the stations, and in no siderable area of the field is occupied by footpaths, a condition which interferes 
other country are they locally so distributed as to study variations in soil and | largely with the true results, as the borders of an experimental plot have always 


climate and to determine the best conditions for growing crops. 
only after half a century of work that the people of this country can fully 
appreciate the benefit which the system of experiment stations will confer upon 
them. 





The Wheat Crop in Broadbalk Field. 


It has been intimated before that the fame of the Rothamsted experiments, 
at least, in this country, rests chiefly upon the classic experiments with wheat | 
which have been conducted there. The Broadbalk field is a plot of ground on 
which these experiments have been continued now for 48 years. Mr. Warrington 
says that on taking a prominent American farmer into this field a few Summers 
ago he stopped and said: “ Americans have learned more from this field than 
{from any other agricultural experiment in the world.” 

The lesson of the highest importance which the experiments in this field 
teach is that with proper attention and supplying plant food the same crop may 
be grown upon the same land for an indefinite period without any material 
diminution in quantity or quality. Although nothing but wheat has been grown 
upon this land for 48 years, the crop of last year exceeded on nine of the plots 40 
bushels per acre,and in one of them it reached 50 bushels per acre. 

Another question of equal importance is, How long can a plot of ground grow 
a given crop with the stores of food with which Nature has provided it? This 


But it will be | 





has, to some extent, been answered by the experiments in Broadbalk field. The | 
plot of greatest interest in this field is one which has received no manure for 52 | 
years. The average annual product of this field has been 13.75 bushels of grain 
per acre; an average which is about the same as that of the whole crop of the 
United States, taken from year to year. According to data which have been 
collected by Sit John Lawes, the average product of the wheat-growing countries 
of the world, including Australia, Canada, India, the United States, and 10 
European countries, comprising an average of over 135,000,000 acres, is about 
12.25 bushels per acre. It is hardly necessary to say that the soil of the un- | 
manured plot, owing to its long cropping, is in a very poor condition, containing 
not over one-tenth of a per cent. of nitrogen in the first nine inches of its depth. 
The fact that wheat can be continuously grown on such a soil with fair results is 
due to the small demands of this crop on nitrogen and in its power to assimilate 
the small amount of plant food which the soil still contains. This same re- 
markable characteristic of wheat has also been shown in the plots which have been 
subjected to a four years’ rotation, without manure, with wheat as one of the crops. 
Uniformly the weight of the wheat crop and the value of the food produced by it 
have been greater than that of any other of the three crops in the four years’ 
rotation. This is an important point which must not be lost sight of, viz, that the 
greatest food-producing plant of the world, namely, wheat, is the very one which 
the soil is best adapted to grow year after year without manure. 
Tt is fair to presume that inasmuch as for nearly 50 years this wheat crop has 
been produced without any apparent diminution in its amount and value, it will 
80 produced indefinitely, and that if the experiments be continued even a thou- 
sand years the presumption is favorable that the unmanured Broadbalk field will 








a large excess not only of plant food, but also of light and moisture. In this country 
many most erroneous results have been obtained by experiments with small plots. 
In such experiments the only true results can be secured by excluding altogether 
from the account a considerable margin of the outside of the growing crop. 

The directors of our agricultural experiment stations should study carefully 
the results which have been obtained at Rothamsted in order to avoid the mistakes 
which were made there, and to take advantage of the successful work which has 
been accomplished. Our country, at least, is to be congratulated upon the fact 
that we have such an excellent guide-book for our instruction as has been supplied 
to us by the eminent labors of those who have founded and conducted the great 
experimental station at Rothamsted. 


French Peasants of To-day. 


M. Betham Edwards, in her “ France of To-day,” speaks again and again of 
the benefits accruing from the ownership of land by the peasantry. As a native 
of England she seems to have been peculiarly impressed by this feature of life 
across the channel. She writes with special enthusiasm of Osse, “a remote Pyre- 
nean village admirably adapted for the study of rural life.” “A beautiful spirit 
of humanity,” she declares, “a delicacy, rare among the most polished societies, 
characterize these frugal sons and daughters of the soil.” 

As sordidness carried to the pitch of brutality is often imputed to the French 
peasant, let me relate an incident that occurred hereabouts not long before my 
visit. 

The land is minutely divided, many possessing a cottage and a field only. 
One of these small owners was suddenly ruined by the falling of a rock ; his cot- 
tage, cow, and pig were destroyed. Without saying a word, his neighbors, like 
himself in very humble circumstances, made up a purse of 500 francs, a large sum 
with such doners, and, too delicate-minded to offer the gift themselves, deputed an 
outsider to do it anonymously, 

Another instance in point came to my knowledge. This was of a young 
woman servant, who, during the illness of her employers, refused to accept wages. 

“ You will pay m2 some other time,” said the girl to her mistress. “I am sure 
you can ill afford to give me the money now.” 

Peasant property and rural life generally here presented to me some wholly 
new features. One of these is the almost entire self-sufficingness of very small 
holdings, their owners neither buying nor selling, making their little crops and 
stock almost completely supply their needs. 

On a field or two enough flax is grown with which to spin linen for home 
use, enough wheat and Indian corn for the year’s bread-making, maize being 
mixed with wheaten flour. Again, pigs and poultry are raised for daily con- 
sumption. 

Expenditure is reduced to the minimum. Coffee is a luxury seldom indulged 
in. A few drink home-grown wine, but all are large milk drinkers. 





We may be of the opinion that Switzerland is way behind the times when 
we hear that that country is erecting what is reported to be its first sugar factory. 
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CULTURE OF CELERY. 


a 


Cultivation and Character of Soil More Important 
than Climate. ‘ 


— — 


a HE area for celery growing is somewhat independent of climate, as good 
celery can be grown in the far North and also in Southern climates. The 
character of the soil and of the cultivation is of more importance to the 
growing of celery than the climate. Celery grows best in low, marshy 
“@_"\ soils, especially if they are of a black and peaty nature. 
ul One of the most celebrated localities for celery in this country is in 
Michigan, near the town of Kalamazoo. The celery gardens of Kala- 

; mazoo are located upon the bottom or marsh lands which skirt the river 
and its tributaries. The township of Kalamazoo is six miles square and contains 
about 3,000 acres of this peaty soil, the greater part of which is adapted to the 
culture of celery. Some portions of this soil contain considerable quantities of 
iron, and other portions have carbonate of lime (chiefly in the shape of small 
shells). The growing of celery in this locality dates from about 1475. The suc- 
cess of the experiment has increased the value of the land from $30 per acre, the 
original value, to several hundred dollars per acre at the present time. 

In preparing the soil for the cultivation of evlery narrow ditches are dug at 
right angles to the stream or principal drainage dtches. These ditches vary from 
10 to 30 rods apart, as the requirements for drainage may demand. The space 
between the ditches is then thoroughly dug up aud pulverized either by hand or 
by plowing. The grass, weeds, etc., are thoroughly turned under and the surface 
of the soil turned up and well pulverized. In the Winter when the marshes are 
frozen large quantities of stable manure are drawn out to the celery fields for use 
in the Spring and Summer. Manure, even on the peaty soils which characterize 
the marshes, is essential for the success of the crop. It is used liberally each year 
to promote the growth of the celery, and cannot be dispensed with. 

Celery seeds are quite small and germinate slowly. Some growers raise their 
own seed, but the larger number purchase it from reliable seedsmen. ‘There are 
many varieties of celery cultivated. Some of the popular names of the standard 
varieties which are grown are: Golden Dwarf, White Plume, and White Walnut. In 
the latitude of Kalatiazoo the seeds are sown in March in hot-beds, Later in the 
season they can be sown in prepared seed-beds out of doors. The seeds should be 
sown in straight rows, so that the young plants can be kept free from weeds. When 
the plants have grown two inches high they should be thinned out and _trans- 
planted, leaving the individual plants two inches apart. When the plants have 
grown to the hight of four inches the tops should be cut off, and this will cause 
them to grow stocky. For planting out trenches are prepared about seven inches 
deep and five feet apart. 
six inches, the outer leaves are then cut off and the soil pressed cl s:ly around 
the roots. ; 

The earliest plants in the Kalamazoo region can be set in May if the weather 
permits ; the second crop is usually set in June, and the crop for Winter use is 
usually transplanted the last of August or the Ist of September. Onions, peas, 
potatoes, and other crops can be planted between the trenches, and can be har- 
vested before the celery needs hilling. About six weeks from the time of setting 
out the plants can be hilled up. This is done by one man gathering the leaves 
together tightly while another draws the earth from between the rows about the 
plants to one-third their hight. The process is repeated, especially in dry weather, 
every few days until the celery is ready for use. In hilling up care must be taken 
that the earth does not fall in between the leaves, as it may cause them to rot. The 
hilling up of the first crop excavates a trench between the rows, in which the 
second planting may be made before the first crop is harvested. The first crop is 
usually ready for the market by about the middle of July, and is all gathered 
early in August, The soil which was used in making the hill about the first crop 
is then gradually drawn off and used for hilling up the second crop. In very 
favorable seasons a third crop may be planted in the position occupied by the first 
crop about the Ist of September. 

The blanching of the celery is done either by hilling up the plants with earth, 
as just described, or by covering them with boards placed on each side of the growing 
plant and held together at the top by iron hooks or clamps. When boards are 
used there seems to be less liability to rust, but the celery is not of so fine a quality 
as when blanched by hilling up with earth. ] 

When ready for the market the celery is dug, trimmed, washed, tied in bundles 
of about 12 heads and delivered promptly at the shipping agency, fresh from the 
field every day, just before the departure of the express trains which carry it to the 
city. It is important that the celery reach its destination in as fresh and crisp a 
state as possible. The utmost celerity is therefure requisite from the moment the 
plants are lifted from the field to hasten them to market in an attractive form and 
good condition. 

As Winter comes on the plants which remain in the gardens unsold are dug 
up from their original bed and stored away carefully in silos, These silos are built 
for the purpose of preserving the celery from freezing, and are provided with fi- 
cilities for ventilation, lighting, and warming if necessary. ‘They are usually about 
24 feet wide and are from 100 to 300 feet long, as the case requires, In con- 
structing silos they should be built on the dry ground, and not on the peaty land 





The young plants are set in the trench at intervals of 


where the celery grows. The earth is excavated to about two feet below the 
surface, the sides are then boarded up to about two feet above the original surface 
of the ground,so that the walls of the silo are in all about four feet high. A ridge- 

le six feet high is supported through the center, and the whole is roofed over with 
Sent occasional openings being left for light and ventilation. The outside is 
well banked up with earth and the roof is covered with straw, earth, or manure, so 
that the interior of the silo is kept above the freezing temperature. The proper 
maragement of the silos is a very important feature of the enterprise, and requires 
constant vigilance and excellent judgment to regulate the light, heat, ventilation, 
and successtul bleaching of the plants. 
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What is true of the production of celery in Kalamazoo will be found useful 
'everywhere. It is not absolutely necessary that the land be marshy and peaty. 

| have known most excellent celery to be grown in an ordinary garden. Select a 
site near the house and shaded with trees where other garden truck would not 
| grow. In such a locality a most excellent celery may be grown, czpecially for 
‘family use; but of course it is necessary to exercise all the care which has been 
| described for the celery which is grown on a large scale fot market. There are 
| very few localities near large cities where at least some marshy land cannot be 
found which, with proper drainage, would be suitable for celery culture, and the 
profits attending such culture are well attested by the success which has been 
attained in the Kalamazoo gardens. There is scarcely any more delicious salad or 


| vegetable than good celery, and every farmer almost could have this added to the . 


list of his foods with a very little care. Irrespective of the profits which attend 
| its cultivation for the market, it is well worth while that farmers should consider Its 
cultivation with respect to using it on their home tables. 





| 
' 








It has been found that the land in Germany devoted to the production of 
grain used in the manufacture of beer would support 50,000,000 people. 
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THE GOLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


Some Practical Information to those Who Antici- 
pate Attending. 








tad S TIME goes on we hear more and more about this vast under- 
taking, the World’s Fair, and begin to take a personal interest 
in it ourselves. We even go so far as to plan a trip to Chicago 
and talk it over with our friends, in the meantime deciding 
that we will “save up” for the occasion. 

It is always well to have a general idea of a place before we 
reach it, and the accompanying map will give quite simply and 
plainly an outline of the buildings and grounds, and show 
some of the main features of the great plan. 

The site of the Exposition buildings is along the shore of Lake Michigan, ex- 
tending for more than a mile and half, with a breadth of about three-quarters of a 
mile. It includes Jackson Park, and also Midway Plaisance, which is one mile 
mat and 800 feet wide, and connects Jackson Park on the west with Washington 
Park. 

In laying out plans for grounds and buildings, the National Commission 
called together leading architects from Kansas City, Chicago, and New York, so 
that many men of many minds have assisted in the projections of the buildings 
and the planning of their surroundings. 
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PLAN OF COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


Visitors who arrive either by steamboat or rail will enter through the main 
channel, which is a grand avenue extending from the lake and ending westward in 
the Grand Plaza. The lat’er contains the Administration Building, which is the 
leading entrance to the Exposition group from the railway approaches. 

A large central basin or lagoon will form a prominent feature of the affair. 
In front of the Grand Plaza the basin divides in canals which run at right angles. 
The canal extending south terminates in a court closed by an arcade leading to 
the Live Stock Pavilion. Here the canal separates the Agricultural and 
Machinery Halls. The branch of the canal flowing north passes under graceful 
arched bridges. It leads to the lagoon which surrounds the wooded isle; this 
is the main landscape of the grounds, and the principal structures of the central 
division are grouped about it as a center. 

The United States Building and the Colossal Palace of Manufactures and 
the Liberal Arts are on the east side, and border on the main basin and its north 
branch. On the south of the lagoon the Electricity and Mines Buildings fit in 
Very completely, while on the west are the Transportation, Horticultural and 
oman’s Buildings, 





To the north the canal branches into two arms. One of these passes under 
the bridge connecting the Government and Fisheries Buildings, which it furnishes 
with a water approach; then it re-enters the lake near the Naval Exhibit. The 
other winds northward and expands into a smaller lagoon, which makes the 
landscape feature for the north group of buildings. So much for the boundaries 
of the wooded isle and its encircling lagoon. 

The central feature of the northern group of buildings is the one devoted to 
Fine Arts, and the State Pavilion and Foreign Government Buildings will be 
grouped around it. ; 

Now a word about Midway Plaisance. It contains 85 acres, which will be 
devoted to exhibits of the most absorbing interest. For instance, here one may 
see the Bazar of all Nations, and wander from a street in Cairo to a street in Con- 
stantinople. There will be a Moorish Palace, a Maori village, and all manner of 
Indian camps, cycloramas, and wonders of the Orient, the like of which we Ameri- 
cans have never seen within the limits of our own country. In this department 
there will be a novel and newly-introduced means of transit in the shape of a 
sliding railway or sidewalk. 

By looking the map over carefully all these most important features men- 
tioned may be easily traced, together with many other minor points not alluded to 
in this article, but which can be understood by their position on the map. 

The Fair grounds are so large that visitors will have to travel long distances 
in order to see all that they contain. For transportation, an elevated railway will 
skirt the western line of buildings, ending south at the Forestry Building. North 
it will extend in a curve around the Foreign Pavilions. The most pleasant mode 
of transit, however, will be by water over the canal, which has a course of nearly 
four miles, and which will be deep and wide enough for all kinds of light passen- 
ger boats, which will have landings at each of the main buildings where they will 
touch. 

One of the most attractive of the large buildings will probably be Horti- 
cultural Hall. It covers a space of 1,000 by 286 feet, which is large enough to 
accommodate an exhibition of the field and garden products of the United States, 
Of course certain people will be particularly interested in certain branches of 
industry, and this Horticultural Hall will be a paradise for all farmers and 
growers, 
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HORTICULTURAL HALL. 


The building consists of a central pavilion, with two end pavilions inclosing 
two interior courts, which will be magnificently decorated with shrubs and flowers. 
Under the crystal dome, which forms a roof for the central pavilion and which is 
113 feet high, there will be waving the tallest palms, bamboos, and tree ferns 
which can be found. This sounds almost fairy-like, and no doubt it will look like 
a fairyland. All manner of plants, flowers, vines, and seeds will here be exhibited, 
together with all sorts of horticultural implements; and not only those of the 
United States, but from every other quarter of the globle. This part of the great 
exhibit will have a wide influence on the higher civilization. Many will be in- 
structed in the great range of the horticultural world, and by viewing the works 
of progressive gardeners and florists will be sure to have their own views broadened 
and take home with them new ideas which will help them in their work. 

The Paris Exposition of 1889, which was visited by tens of thousands of 
Americans, has been pre-eminent over all predecessors in point of magnitude, but 
Chicago in 1893 will undoubtedly take first place. 


Corn Oil. 


Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: I see in Tue AMERICAN Farmer for Sept. 
1 a notice of a firm in Chicago which makes oil from corn. When I was a boy 
65 years ago in Greenfield, Saratoyo Co., N. Y, where I was born in 1819, there 
was a distillery about a mile from where I lived which made whisky from corn. 
We used to go there and buy corn oil to burn in lamps for light instead of whale 
oil. It was saved during the process of distilling; was sold at about the price of 
whale oil, and was thought to be just as good. I don’t know whether it was ever 
in the general market; but it was used quite extensively in the neighborhood for 
some years. Before I left there in 1833 corn had become too expensive to distil, 
and potatoes were substituted ; so the production of oil ceased. It was simply 
skimmed off the mash at a certain stage of the process, and so much was saved 
without any extra expense. Dr. Behr’s method is perhaps different.—J. B. Saxe, 

‘ort Scott, Kan. 
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Italy will not be the only country to make excelient macaroni. In a short 





time Stockton, Cal., is to have a large factory in which to manufacture the Ital- 
Lian’s delight. 
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FRUIT GROWING AND TRUCKING. 


The Soil and Climate of Anne Arundel County, Md., 
Adapted to Both. 








name of the County of Anne Arundel in Maryland is recognized as 

synonymous for ample supplies to all the markets accessible to its territory 

of unremitting succession of the varied fruits and vegetables known to 

this section. Her soil is peculiarly adapted to their production in per- 

‘! ~=fection. Her contiguity to several large cities, together with ample oppor- 

tunities for shipments afforded by the innumerable navigable streams which 

intersect her territory, gives her many advantages which are availed of to the 

uttermost by her experienced and energetic cultivators. To the farm of one of 

these occupying a foremost place for intelligent and skillful management, Mr. 

Richard 8. Cole, near Herman’s, a visit was paid recently with the view of gaining 

some points of progressive practice which might have interest for the readers of 
THe AMERICAN FARMER. 

Mr. Cole combines fruit growing and the growing of small fruit plants with 
market gardening, or “ tracking,” finding the combination to work well, as the young 
trees and plants get the benefit of hoed and manured plants among them. He 
grows nearly all the products in the fruit and vegetable line which are natural or 
adapted to the climate and si.uation, finding such a combination supplies variety, 
excitement, and an abundance of hard work ; but with the possibility, in the event 
of failure of the fruit crop, of avoiding absolute losses by the opportunity and 
time remaining for planting “truck” of the different sorts available at the season. 

The anual procession of these crops begins with the pea, which is sown just as 
soon as the ground can be worked in February and March, occupying usually one- 
quarter of the cultivated acreage of the farms, and followed by second or later 
cro With all these crops heavy manuring or fertilizing is practiced, without 
which even moderate success would be an impossibility. 

The growing of small fruit crops, including strawberries, raspberries, and 
blackberries, proves profitable in most seasons. Of strawberries the varieties pre- 
ferred here are Michael’s Early for the first crop, or extra early Bubach No. 5 for 
medium, and Kentucky for late. Of recent years the last named has been the 
most profitable of all, it seeming to have found a natural and congenial home 
here. The main points to which shipments are made are Pittsburg, Washington, 
and Baltimore, the last an excellerit market, especially for strawberries. 

The raspberries grown are Souhegan for black, and Hansell for red, though it 
is believed Thompson’s Early Prolific will supersede Hansell, being larger, firmer, 
and of brighter color, whilst also a good bearer. Both the red and black sorts 
suffer from blight, anthracnose, etc., which tend to thin out and weaken the planta- 
tions. 

Early apples, as a rule, are here a remunerative crop. Mr. Cole has over 
500 trees, and esteems most Karly Ripe, Red Astrachan, Yellow Transparent, and 
Early Harvest about in the order named. Early Ripe is not only a most vigor- 
ous and healthy grower, but rarely fails to produce a crop, the past season fruiting 
abundantly. Spraying is adopted against the codling moth, and in conjunction 
with it hereafter the Bordeaux mixture will be applied for leaf rust. Yellow 
Transparent does not seem to withstand well our hot Summers, it being almost as 
subject to the blight as is the pear, although the fruit is borne profusely on young 
trees, is fine and firm, about as early as Early Harvest, and one of the best varieties 
to ship long distances. 

Saadies are grown to some extent, but much trouble and loss ‘are occasioned 
by the borer and yellows, The time required at the busiest seasons of the year 
to thoroughly worm the trees cannot often be given, and experience has fully 
demonstrated that the yellows does not, as is often alleged, have its origin in pov- 
erty, the disease, indeed, in some cases being produced apparently by stimulation 
of the soil by overdoses of manure. Nor does potash, as thought by some, seem 
to have any beneficial effect as preventive or cure. The law against this disease 
has not yet apparently been made operative in this region. Its cause or origin, or at 
least its dissemination, is believed by Mr. C. to be due to great extent to careless- 
ness in using pits procured indiscriminately from the canning houses, a large per- 
centage of the fruit from which they are obtained being produced by diseased 
trees. 

On this place hereafter the practice adopted by some of the leading Southern 
growers of using only trees budded on Marianna plum stocks will be followed, 
with the expectation that borers will be circumvented, and the hope that yellows 
likewise will be escaped. Judging from the thrifty and healthy growth made by 


a number of six-year old plum trees of this variety, there is every probability of 


its making an excellent stock for budding upon, with favorable results, as desired 
in escaping these afflictions upon the profits of peach cultivators. 





Mr. Cole is devoting much space and considerable attention to growing both | 


native and foreign plums. Amongst the former he has 800 trees of a variety 
which originated in the immediate vicinity, strongly resembling in type the Wild 
Goose, but a surer bearer and better shipper, although not so large nor so handsome 
in appearance. Four sorts of the Japan plums are being tried, but have not yet 
fruited, their thrifty growth and healthy appearance indicating they will not 
—— the expectations formed of their fe 





a fair crop on this, an off year, and the latter a full crop, literally bending the 
branches to the ground. The fruit of neither is of first quality, but they are taken 
up promptly and at fair prices in the market. The Kieffer when well colored up 
is quite an attractive sort, and the Leconte is quite largely sold by retailers as 
Bartletts, which it resembles somewhat in shape, though not at all in texture or 
flavor. 

Both these varieties are, so far, comparatively free from blight, from which 
malady it is hoped clean cultivation will make exemption. 

In this district of country the canteloupe is one of the mainstays of the 
truckers, and the season just ended being exceptionally favorable, the crop was 
very satisfactory. Here is grown a variety which originated in the County, and 
which for size, beauty, flavor, and other good qualities is second to none. The 
Emerald Gem, which is winning its way in the Baltimore markets of late years, is 
small but very prolific and of good quality. 

On the farm, as is the custom of the section, a variety of other crops are 
grown for market—sugar corn, tomatoes, sweet potatoes, cabbage, eggplants, 
squashes, cucumbers, beans, and many others. 

Mr. Cole was the first in his County to try crimson clover, and three years’ 
experience with it has satisfied him that its merits have not been too much lauded. 
It is sown at the last working of tomatoes, corn, canteloupes, etc., and is found to 
do best here when sown early in August on top the newly-plowed ground. It 
does not require to be harrgwed or brushed in, as a good soaking rain carries it 
deep enough in the soil. When sown in the peach orchards it is found to be 
valuable as a renovator of the soil, equal to what has been claimed for it by its 
friends, and when properly cured it makes good hay for both horses and cattle. 
Those who have tested it are confident its use will diminish fertilizer bills for good 
crops of corn, tomatoes, and melons are grown upon the freshly plowed in clover, 
which is turned under when in full bloom about the middle of May.—S. B. W. 


> 


India and Dahomey at the World's Fair. 





Persons in Bombay, India, are persuaded that there will be considerable 
profit in making a varied display at the World’s Fair. They propose to send over 
12 elephants, so that visitors can take rides “in howdah with mahout” ; to give 
exhibitions of suttee, cremation, jugglery, nautch, wrestling, etc., and to sell tea at 
10 cents a cup. They expect to sell a million cups. 

At an expense equal to about $500, an industrial school at Guntoor, India, 
will make a notable exhibit at the World’s Fair. The exhibit will be entirely of 
articles made by Mahometan women, and it is stated that none of their work has 
ever been exhibited at an International or National Fair. A small drawing-room 
in the Woman’s building will be furnished with articles made by the pupils of the 
school. Among the articles to be sent are a very handsome velvet portiere em- 


broidered with gold, velvet embroidered with gold for upholstery, a table cover of. 


white serge embroidered with gold and silks, a piano cover, curtains of Indian ma- 
terial embroidered with silks, fancy wall decorations, handsome picture frames with 
gold embroidery, table covers, rugs, tea cozies, cushion covers, center pieces for 
tables, trimming for evening dresses, altar cloths, etc. Some of the articles, it is 
announced, will be for sale. 

Recently a large meeting of European, American, and native men was held 
at the rooms of the Royal Asiatic Society in the town hall of Bombay to consider 
the subject of Indian representation at the World’s Fair. The President made an 
address in favor of the movement, and quoted a paragraph from the Bombay 
Times criticising the attitude of the Government in India in not taking up Indian 
representation at the Exposition. ‘The meeting passed a resolution: “That it is 
eminently desirable to organize a thorough representation of Indian life, products, 
manufactures, and arts at the World’s Fair in 1893.” —_A_ special committee was 
appointed to consider the subject, and this committee was requested to prepare & 
scheme for representation at Chicago. 

According to the new World’s Fair maps, a space upon the Midway Plais 
ance is to be devoted to the erection of a Dahomeyan village, a faithful reproduc- 
tion in miniature of Abomey, the capital of that strange land. King Behanzin, 
the celebrated war chief of the nation, has signified his intention of coming here 
in person, and will hasten across the sea as soon as his difficulties with France are 
adjusted. The king will bring many rare products—ivory, gold, palm oil, three 
tailed monkeys, and other curiosities. But there is astring tied to the king’s conr 
ing. He wants to set up his fetich temple, same as at home, and have human sac- 
rifices three times a week and twice on Sundays, and this has been taken under 
advisement. 

The deeds of this doughty king and his terrible cannibalistic Amazons are 
known throughout the world, and the awful massacres of Abomey, where the king 
holds forth, have made the entire world shudder and protest. And now, having 
achieved great things, King Behanzin proposes to see the world, and come he will. 
If all goes well on the equator, the king and his cannibals will come over bag and 
baggage—the baggage of a Dahomeyan consists of a string of beads and three 
spears—and take up habitations on the Midway Plaisance. Here a royal court 
will be assembled, and here the wild orgies of the ivory eoast will be renewed and 
repeated in the presence of an admiring multitude. 





The people in the Eastern States do not seem to have any idea of the 
wonderful capabilities of California. During one week last month 313 carloads, 


ic | containing 3,816 tons of green fruit, were shipped east from that State. So far 
here are nearly 500 Kieffer and Leconte pears, the former having produced | this season 6,000,000 more pounds of fruit have been shipped than last year. 
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THE LECTURER, 


The Patrons of Husbandry, National Grange, on 
“The Grange As it Is.” 








Hon. Mortimer Whitehead, the esteemed Lecturer of the National Grange, in 
an interview with a Union reporter, gave. some interesting facts concerning the gen- 
eral work of the Grange in the United States. He said: The Grange is unlike 
several ot the new farmer organizations which are now quite prominently before 
the people of this country from the fact that it is not an experiment, as it has 
within a short time (Dec. 4, 1891) passed its 25th birthday. Its principles have 
heen thoroughly tried and have stood the test of time. Taking the Grange 
through the country at large, it was never before in so good a condition and never 
better equipped to accomplish its highest object—the education and elevation of 
the American farmer, and through him to advance the ‘best interests of the entire 
country. 

Its membership understand and appreciate it better than ever before, and it 
commands the respect of all good citizens because of the conservative yet progres- 
sive lines upon which it works. During its existence over 27,000 charters have 
been issued by the National Grange, reaching into every State in the Union. Dur- 
ing the past year new Granges were established in 23 different States, showing that 
its progress is not confined to localities, but is general. The New England States 
now have very close to 60,000 members in good standing. Maine has about 
16,000, New Hampshire has something over 11,000, Massachusetts about the same, 
and Connecticut ditto. Even little Rhode Island has some 32 organizations. The 
State of New York organized 107 new Granges last year. Pennsylvania made a 
net gain of 6,000 members last year. 

The National Grange held its 25th annual session at Springfield, O., Novem- 
ber, 1891, over 1,000 delegates and visitors being present, and it was considered 
one of the best sessions that the highest body of the order has ever held. The 
annual session two years ago was held in Sacramento, Cal., the State legislature 
having appropriated $10,000 toward the expense of entertaining the delegates. 

Among the measures already accomplished through the united efforts of 
farmers in the Grange, from a National standpoint, has been the passage of a 





record as favoring Government postal telegraph and telephone service, and is fast 
coming to the idea of Government ownership and control of railroads as the high- 
ways of the country. 

The Grange is in nowise a partisan political organization. Its members are 
free to act with any political party which will best carry out their interests, Ques- 
tions of political economy are freely discussed in its meetings, and the practical 
education farmers are receiving in their rights and duties as American citizens is 
being applied in all political parties. The educational and social feature of the 
Grange is considered among its best features. It includes all members of the 
farmer’s family, all boys and girls being admitted above the age of 14. 

Juvenile Granges are provided for those of younger years. It is doing much 
in the way of business co-operation, such as fire and -life insurance companies, 
co-operative buying and selling, etc. Each yearsees a larger number of substan- 
tial Grange halls built, and the National Grange has arranged to build in the near 
pee te Grange temple in the city of Washington, D. C., to cost not less than 

,000. 

The Grange may be considered as much of a permanent institution as are 
our churches and our schools, and will ever be found on the side of justice, equality 
before the law, temperance, morality, education, and all those things that build up 
= make a Nation great in all that we as Americans are proud to hold most 

ear. 





THE DISCOVERER OF. AMERICA. 


Columbus Was Comparatively an Unknown Man at the Time he Started on 
His Voyage. 


Columbus was comparatively unknown during his lifetime except in Genoa 
and Spain, as also somewhat in Portugal, for the reason, mainly, that he wrote but 
little except letters to his sovereigns, and that little was not published until long 
afterward. Americus Vespuciua, on the other hand, kept an elabora’e journal of 
his voyages, and wrote a concise, readable account of them after his return. This 
account, through the means above described, found its way into print, and gave his 
name to the new continent, while the commanders of the ships in which he sailed, 
and a score of other navigators who sailed the Western seas from 1495 to 1504— 
men of action, who did much but wrote little—were forgotten almost as soon as 
they were dead. Columbus died in 1506, six years before Vespucius, and both 
slosed their eyes believing that the islands they had discovered were part of the 





National oleomargarine law, the prevention of the extension of patents on sewing | East Indies, and the mainland along which they had cruised was the coast of China 


machines several years ago, which immediately resulted in reducing the retail | or Japan. 


price at least 50 per cent., making a saving not only to members of the Grange, 
but to other farmers, mechanics, and other users of sewing machines, of millions of 
dollars every year since. 





Even Cuba was believed to be a part of the continent of Asia until it 
was circumnavigated in 1508. It is related that during the latter part of Colum- 
bus’s first outward voyage a flock of land-birds flew over his ships in a southwest- 
erly direction, and that the Admiral, yielding reluctantly to his clamorous and 


The Grange secured the passage of the Interstate Commerce Law, through | faint-hearted crew, changed his course to the southward, and landed on the island 
which decisions have already been made in several States that have brought much | of Guanahani, whereas if his original due westward course had been continued he 


relief not only to farmers but to others. 

As one instance, early in last year, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
rendered a decision, brought before them by the State Grange of Delaware against 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, in favor of the Grange, and ordered a reduction of 20 
to 25 per cent. in the freights on fruits, vegetables, potatoes, etc., carried over 
their lines to the New York and Philadelphia markets, If this was enforced it 
would result in a saving to the farmers of the State, on a single year’s crop, of at 
least $500,000. The sailroad is trying to have the case reopened for another 
hearing, and the National Grange, at its last session, pledged the moral and 
financial support of the entire organization in the United States to sustain the 
Delaware Grange in its efforts for relief from unjust discrimination. The Grange 
is not opposed to railroads, but it opposes the tyranny of monopolies. 

It did some good in the last Congress in securing the passage of the Anti-trust 
Law, and is now making an effort to secure legislation that will prevent dealing in 
futures and gambling in the products of the farm. It is also working for the 
passage of several bills now before Congress to prevent adulterations in food. 

The Grange has for a number of years favored a graduated income tax, favors 
the free coinage of silver and an increase of the circulating medium to $50 per 
capita ; that all the different kinds of money issued by the United States should be 
full lezal tender for all debts, public and private; and laws preventing the making 
of contracts by individuals or corporations by which the principle or interest shall 
be payable in one kind of money to the depreciation of any other kinds of money 
of the country. This has special reference to mortgages which require principle 
and interest payable in gold only. 

The Grange first advocated and did much work in securing the broadening 
and elevation of the Department of Agriculture, giving its head a seat in the 
President’s Cabinet. Secretary Rusk was an early member of the Grange in 
Wisconsin, and has won the confidence of the membership at large for the good 
work he has already accomplished. ; 

The Grange several years ago took up the Australian-ballot system of voting 
and did much to bring it before the people of the country; and, through the 
a of the several State Granges, it is in practical operation in 26 States of the 

nion. 

The Grange has for a number of years advocated the election of United 
States Senators by a direct vote of the people, with the idea of late still further 
extended of a popular election of the President, postmasters, and some other offi- 
cial positions. The National Grange at its last session unanimously indorsed the 
tee delivery of the rural mail to dwellers in the rural districts, It iz also on 


| 








would have first reached the coast of North Carolina; the present United States 
would have then been the heritage of Ferdinand and Isabella, and New York 
would be to-day, like Havana, a port of Spain. Similarly trivial in its origin, but 
inflexible in its results, was the accident which, without the knowledge of Colum- 
bus or Vespucius, named the Western Continent for the Florentine navigator 
instead of the Genoese discoverer. 

Just as the name “ Indian,” given unwittingly by Columbus to the natives of 
Guanahani, where he first landed in 1492, has stood for all the aborigines of the 
New World through the four centuries during which it has been known as a sepa- 
rate continent, so the name “ America,” the ignorant but well-meant suggestion 
of an obscure inland geographer, has stood ever since, as if to typify the injustice 
and treachery which pursued the great discoverer through life, and followed him, 
poor, neglected, and disappointed, to the grave. 

There can be no doubt that it was one of the Lucayas, or Bahamas; but 
which of them? On this point a hot dispute has arisen among the learned, and 
when one examines and arranges all the hypotheses, one is astonished to find that 
no less than five islands are put forward all claiming to have borne the name 
Guanahani. 

If we go through the group of the Bahamas from north to south, we find the 
following is'ands suggested: Cat Island, or Guanima, Watling Island, Samana, 
Mariguana, and Turk’s Island. Alexander von Humboldt and Washington 
Irving are in favor of Cat Island; the excellent Spanish historian Munoz and the 
Englishman Capt. Becher, of Watling Island; the two Americans Fox and H. 
Harrisse, of Samana; the Portuguese writer Varnhagen, of Mariguana; and, 
lastly, Turk’s Island receives the support of the admirable Spanish historian 
Navarrete, to whom we owe an excellent collection of old records concerning Co- 
lumbus and the early history of the New World. Thus every one of these five 
theories is supported by a writer of distinction, who has collected all the trustworthy 
evidence in favor of his opinion. With the description by Las Casas, no island 
agrees so well as Watling Island, and the name San Salvador is generally printed 
by it on our maps. An additional reason in its favor is supplied by the following 
notice, taken from an old description of the Spanish colonies, unfortunately not 
dated: “Guanani, a little islet near Guanima, the first land in India that Co- 
lumbus discovered, and to which he gave the name San Salvador.” (Guanani 
una isleta pequena junto a Guanima, la primera tierra de los Indias que descubrio 
Colon, a quien pusso por nombre San Salvador.—Coleccion de doc. ined. por |. 
descubr. xv., p. 431.) But still we cannot be certain that we are right.— Harper's 
Magazine. 
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N THE 26th of August Barry Thorne stood in his room in 
the Gravd Hotel, Hamburg, with a cable message from New 
York in his hand. It had been waiting for him there two 
days. He was bothered by a mixture of grief, perplexity, and 
anger. Pres: ntly he swore, asonly young Americans of good 
family can swear. Sam Durfee, who was lounging on the 
bed apostrophizing the cholera for scaring all the “nice peo- 
ple” away, sat up. 

“ Barry,” said he, “ youshock me. Never get angry. It’s 
wearing. What's up?” 

“Tam. Up a stump.” 
“How?” 
“Uncle Nathan is dead.” 
“Dear boy, I sympathize with you. But even that has its bright side.” 

“Sam,” and Barry looked at him with a bewildered stare, “if I wern’t so 

yuzzled I'd punch your irreverent head. Uncle Nathan was a very good sort. 

But,” despairingly, “Oh Lord, what a hole he’s put mein! Hear this cablegram : 

NEw York, Aug. 24, 1892. 





To Barrett Thorne, Grand Hotel: 

Uncle Nathan died midnight. 
otherwise all to charity. 

“Yes,” said Durfee, sarcastically, and getting up at last, “you're to be 
pitied, you are! Half a million in cash and a quick wedding to a jolly girl ahead 
of you! Barry, your ill luckfis excessive. But some of us wouldn’t look so glum 
over it.” . 

“Sam,” was Barry's contemptuous rejoinder, “ you’re an ass.” 

“Right. Go to the head. But why?” 

“You don’t understand atall. But—by George, I'll do it!” Here Barry 
began to rush wildly around the room, gathering up clothes, books and bric-a-brac 
and piling them indiscriminately into a trunk. 

“Ah!” said Sam, “I see it has affected your mind; but the disease hasn’t 
much to feed on. What is it I don’t understand ?” 

Barry answered between jumps: “ I'll tell you when we get started. If you | 
love me, help me catch the Normannia. It’s now 4. She sails at 6. Get the | 
tickets; get two; go with me. If you can’t get first cabin take steerage; if the 
steerage is full tell ‘em we'll sleep in the galley stove ; but get ’em, get ’em.” 

After this Sam, being a good fellow and seeing that Barry was in earnest, 
trotted off to engage passage. 

They drove out on the big steamer’s dock in one of those peculiarly exasper- 
ating Hamburg coupes just in time to get themselves and their trunks on board. 
Sam had taken the bridal chamber—the only cabin left. 

They had many friends among the passengers, who were greatly surprised to 
see them, but whose curiosity was appeased by Barry’s announcement of his uncle’s 
death. 

When they went into their cabin to get ready for the first dinner on shipboard 
Sam began with: , 

“ Gorgeous quarters for a lunatic, eh! Well, I thought you'd be safer where 
you had plenty of room to rave in. You did that packing, by the way, in a 
manner peculiarly indicative of the advanced state of your mania. I found my 
toothbrush just now in your hat box.” 

Barry didn’t answer, but devoted himself to going over the passenger list. 
Finally he broke out with : 

“Hurrah! Rose Rollinson is on board.” 

Sam stopped his rummaging. 

“Ah! that relieves me. I thought she was to stay in Hamburg. 
now, and forgive you. Bless you, my chil” 

“ Yes,” replied Barry, contentedly ; “she knows her, and will perhaps tell me 
where she is.” 

Sam sank into a chair in disgust. 
Rollinson you're chasing up? 
weeks,” 

“Rose Rollinson!” said Barry in surprise. “No. 

In an instant Sam became really serious. 
all about it.” ; 

“TI ought to have told you before, old chap,” said Barry, settling down in a | 


Will makes you total heir if married within three weeks, 





I see it all, 





“There you go again. Isn’t it Rose 
Ain’t she the one you're going to marry in three 


It’s Molly Cook, man.” 
He said very quietly, “Tell me | 








| able to fool you. 





| chair, “ but I half thought you knew. You see Molly and I had it all fixed up 
| two months ago in Paris.” 


“ You succeeded in hiding it very completely,” said Sam. He was sitting in 


| the shadow, so that Barry did not notice that his face had paled. 


“ Yes, I thought so,” said Barry ; “ but it didn’t seem possible that I had been 
Afterward, though, I hoped I had.” 
“Why?” 


“You remember that day in Rome? Well, we had a quarrel then, and 


| Molly broke the engagement. It was a silly affair—we had nothing to quarrel 
| over; but a week later she sailed for home.” 


“That quarrel was what made you so attentive to Rose Rollinson, wasn’t 


it?” asked Sam. 


“ Yes—I—lI suppose it was. I was piqued.” 

“Now, I suppose you want to hunt Molly up and get her to marry you in 
time to save the money?” 

“T’ve got to,Sam. I love her and she loves me—I think. 
doggedly, “if I can’t find her I don’t care for the money.” 

“ Where is she ?” 

“In Chicago, I think. I haven’t heard from her, though. If we make a 
good run we'll reach New York Saturday morning. ‘ We can be in Chicago Sun- 
day night. If she isn’t there I can find out where she is from her aunt. It'll be 
a big job to do in three weeks, but if you'll go with me and help me I think I 
can do it. Will you?” 

Sam waited a moment before he spoke. When the words came there was a 
strained tone in them; but Barry, full of his own worriment, did not notice it. 

“ Do you—do you think, Barry, that Molly will be happy with you?” 

“Why, yes, Sam; I hope so. What made you ask that question?” 

“Oh, nothing; only—I will help you.” Without another word he walked 
out of the cabin. 

“ Queer fellow, Sam is,” thought Barry to himself. 
emergency.” 

The next two or three days were uneventful. Sam kept unusually quiet. He 
stayed in the cabin most of the time and took Barry’s feeble witticisms about sea- 
sickness good naturedly and let his beard grow. Barry, in the meantime, was 
very jolly. He stuck pretty close to the Rollinson party, who were all old sailors, 
and enjoyed the voyage immensely. But on the third day out the trip ceased to 
be monotonous. Barry fell on the deck while playing shuffle-board and sprained 
his ankle, and there was a death in the second cabin. The dead man was buried 
at sea. Barry retired to his cabin. Sam, who was still unusually quiet and hada 
haggard look about him that he explained by saying he had a headache, was very 
good to him. Miss Rollinson and her mother, too, did more than could have been 
expected of them to make the invalid comfortable. Sam, for some reason or other 
which Barry couldn’t understand, seemed to resent Barry’s friendship for Miss 
Rollinson. One day he surprised him by saying: 

“ Barry, old chap, don’t you think you are making a mistake ?” 

“How? What do you mean?” 

“With Miss Rollinson. Doesn’t it seem to you, Barry—I wouldn't say this 
if I didn’t know you so well—doesn’t it seem to you that you are just a little bit 
too good friends? ” 

“ Why, Sam!” said Barry, surprised. “She’s an awful nice girl, and [ like 
her immensely ; but if you mean—if you mean that I am—am leading her on, 
when I intend to marry someone else, you’re mistaken. Rose Rollinson would no 
quicker think ef falling in love with 
me ”——- 

Sam interrupted him. “I wasn’t 
thinking of Rose Rollinson,” said he. 

“Whom were you thinking of ?” 

“1 was thinking of Molly Cook. 
If you’re going to marry her [ don’t 
think you have any right to be so thick 
with any other girl.” 

“Lord Harry, Sam! You're the 
last man I'd think of preaching. Don’t 
be afraid. You can’texpect a man with 
a sprained ankle to sit here all day and 
mope alone when there’s a jolly girl 
willing to come in and read to him.” 

“If I,” said Sam slowly—* if I 
thought that a girl as pretty, as sweet, 
and as good as Molly Cook loved me, 
I'd never want to talk to any woman but 
her. That is,” he added hastily, “ pro- 
vided I was in love with her myself.” 

“One would almost think,” said 
Barry, “that you were.” 

“Nonsense,” said Sam, and he 
quickly changed to as near his old self 
as possible, “I presume I’m a crank, 
never having been in love myself. But 
even if I am, you’d be in nice shape 
without me, wouldn’t you, with your sprained ankle?” 

“TI shall have to depend upon you to do almost everything, except actually 
stand up before the parson.” Sam winced. 


Anyway,” 


“ But he is a giant in an 





“(HE SWUNG ON THE STRAP.”’ 
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That afternoon (it was the sixth day out) Miss Rollinson and her mother 
stayed with the invalid in the bridal chamber longer than ever. Sam went out 
shortly after they came, and when he returned announced that there had been a 
death in the first cabin. It was very depressing. That same day a child died 
in the steerage, and its death brought the news that another had died the day 
before. Someone that night at dinner suggested in an awe-stricken whisper that 
the deaths might be from cholera; but the ship’s doctor quickly denied it. 

The next day still another died, and the passengers began to get nervous. 
Within 48 hours, though, land was sighted and everything else was forgotten. By 
daylight the Normannia was in the lower bay. It was evident before the Narrows 
were reached that something unusual had happened in the harbor. Half a dozen 
big steamships were lying off Fort Wadsworth, and from one of them a yellow 
flag was flying. The Normannia slowly came to anchor off Quarantine station, 
and before Jong the doctors puffed out in a stuffy little steam tug and boarded her. 
Long before the inspection of steerage passengers was over it was whispered all 
through the first and second cabins of the big ship that the deaths had, after all, 
been from cholera. There was no panic, only a general quieting down of the 
hilariousness ordinarily seen among ship’s passengers on the day of arrival. 

Sam carried the news to Barry, who had been in a good deal of pain during 
the night from his ankle and had kept to his cabin. At first Barry was not par- 
ticularly interested. He had not been afraid of the cholera in Hamburg, and he 
didn’t, propose to let it frighten him in America. But suddenly a thought appalled 
him. “Good Lord, Sam!” he exclaimed, “if there’s cholera on board we'll be 
quarantined. If we’re quarantined that settles my prospects for good. Try to 
telegraph, can’t you? Telegraph everywhere, anywhere to find Molly’s address.” 

A few moments later Sam came back. He was very badly worried. Barry 
said anxiously : 

“Well?” 

“ Tt’s no use, old fellow, these doctors have locked us up as tight as mice in a 
trap. We can’t even get a telegram ashore before to-morrow. I suppose they’re 
afraid,” he laughed, nervously, “ that we’ll send contagion by wire.” 

“But what on earth shall I do? Do you grasp the situation? This’ll rob 
me not only of the money but of Molly, too. Don’t you see that if I’m as poor as 
a church mouse—and I will be if Uncle Nathan’s money goes to the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Horse Flies—I can never marry her or anyone else ? 
This is awful.” In his excitement he forgot his ankle and gave it a twist that 
made him wince with pain. “If it wasn’t for this accursed ankle of mine I’d get 
ashore, quarantine or no quarantine. Say, Sammy, can’t you do it? It seems as 
if it would be easy enough to slip overboard some way. Any expense you know. 
I wouldn’t ask you if I hadn’t got a game leg. Can’t you do it, old chap?” 

Sam’s banter had been missing for several days. There wasn’t a trace of it 
now. He went across the cabin and took Barry’s hand. “ Barry, old chap,” said 
he, “ if there’s any such thing in the book as getting ashore to-night, I’ll do it, and 
if there’s any such thing as finding Molly Cook after I’ve done it, I’ll do that, too. 
I'll tell you now, though, that I’d rather be shot than try it. It isn’t because I’m 
afraid, though. I don’t believe you know what the reason is now; but you will 
some time.” By this time the two men were clasping hands like long-separated 
brothers. For a moment they remained that way. Sam broke the silence with a 
nervous laugh. “This is quite dramatic; but it isn’t useful. Now let’s try to 
scare up some way of getting me off this accursed ship.” 

They went over half a dozen schemes without success. Of course, the first 
idea that came to their minds was to bribe someone on the Health Officer’s or 
Custom House boat. This was given up as impracticable. Finally Sam said: 

“Well, if worst comes to worst, I can swim it. The Staten Island shore is 
close by, but that would be too risky. Long Island isn’t more than half a mile 
away, though, and I can go over on the flood tide, which will land me above Fort 
Hamilton. If I work it right I ought to be able to strike Col. Thursby’s grounds 
—he’s got a big place over there, you know—and they would fix me up with dry 
clothes. I'll try it anyway. It won’t surprise people very much for me not to 
appear on deck to-morrow, I’ve kept pretty close to the room, you know. The 
Rollinsons "—here Sam gave Barry a quick and not altogether amiable glance— 
“will be the only people to notice it, because they come to the cabin. The best 
thing you can do is to tell them all about it. They’ll keep quiet. I suppose 
there’ll be an inspection or something by the doctors to-morrow, and there may be 
some questions asked then ; but I have been such an unobtrusive sort of a passenger, 
and you are such a magnificent liar, that I think you can keep them off the track 
fora day or two. What/ll happen after I get ashore, though, don’t worry me half 
as much as how I’ll get there.” 

There was a good deal of excitement on the ship during that first day. When 
the passengers heard the grinding and groaning of the great capstans as they 
weighed anchor a momentary feeling of relief went over them. They thought 
they were going up to their dock after all. Barry, particularly, was hilarious. 

In a few moments, however, the big ship’s head swung around and pointed toward 
the sea. Wild rumors were now started that they were to be sent back to Ham- 
burg, and Barry went crazy with wrath. Sam’s investigations soon showed, how- 
ever, that they were only to be sent back to the lower bay. But this was bad 
‘nough, for it would make it harder for him to’escape. 

When they finally cast anchor again Sam went on deck and Barry eagerly 
anned the bay from his cabin windows. He confided in Mrs. Rollinson to some 
extent. He told her that his uncle had left an eccentric will by which he’d either 

ve to overcome this quarantine business or lose the legacy, and that Sam pro- 
Posed to try to get ashore. The two women sympathized with him to an extent 
t was very grateful. He was too nervous to be read to and was conscious that 








he was peevish and fretful. He had in his anxiety wrenched his ankle two o 
three times during the day and was in a good deal of pain. His head ached, too, 
and Mrs. Rollinson’s cool fingers on his forehead helped him immensely. By the 
time night had settled over the cholera fleet he had worried himself into a little 
fever, and Mrs. Rollinson su calling the ship’s doctor. Barry wouldn’t hear 
of this, though. He wanted to keep the ship’s officers as far from him as possible 
until after Sam had got away. They saw the good sense in this, and Rose a 
her mother take care of the invalid. Barry never realized that such a “jolly” 
girl could be anything else. He, had known her ever since he had been a half- 
grown cub, and had always liked her. She had been a splendid companion for a 
lark, and he had not thought of her as anything else; but now when he was really 
in trouble, her sensible kindness and the little sisterly way that she took on were 
— tohim. “Pity Sam can’t fall in love with this girl,” he thought to 

imself. 

At about 7 o’clock Sam came in again. Barry was feeling much better 
through the Rollinson’s ministrations, and they had gone. 

“ Well, my boy,” said Sam, “I’ve made my plans. We're playing in great 
luck. It’s better than if we had stayed up by Quarantine, where I could have 
swum over to Thursby’s.” In reply to Barry’s eager questions Sam told how dur- 
ing the afternoon two or three tugs full of newspaper men and a steam yacht or 
two had hovered around the ship, and the passengers had amused themselves by 
throwing little weighted notes to them. Some even threw telegrams and messages 
to them, with requests that they be forwarded to friends. As one steam yacht 
approached Sam recognized standing in the stern Thursby bimself, and then he 
saw that the yacht was no other than the old Sea _ repainted. He had, laugh- 
ing, as were the rest of the passengers, hastily scribbled a note, wrapped it around 
the handle of his pocket knife, and then closed the blades on it so that it couldn’t 
slip off, and easily tossed it at Thursby’s very feet. The note said : 

“This is from Sam Durfee to Dick Thursby. Barry Thorne and I are on 
board the Normannia, and I’ve got to get ashore to-night. It’s a matter of life or 
death. Will you lay to about half a mile to port for me at midnight? I'll get 
overboard somehow and swim eut. Get some of the fellows to begin singing 
‘Home, Sweet Home’ about 11.45, and keep it up until I reach you, so that I 
won’t lose my bearings. Make lots of noise, so that I’ll be certain to hear you. 
If you will do this you will put Barry and me under everlasting obligations. Let 
me know of your consent to the arrangements by steaming slowly around the ship 
once and shoving your cap over your eyes. Then keep away, so as not to create 
suspicion.” Thursby had carried out the instructions carefully, so that there could 
be no doubt that he had agreed to do it. “ And even if he shouldn't,” added 
Sam, “I could get ashore somehow.” A moment later he said with a bitterness 
that made Barry stare, “If I didn’t it would only bother you—I shouldn’t care 
much,” 








‘*REFORE LONG HER EYES CLOSED.’’ 


“Why, Sam, what’s up?” 

“Nothing, Barry, my boy, nothing.” 

Discipline on board ship was naturally somewhat relaxed. The excitement 
of getting into port had its effect on passengers and crew, and the officers were wor- 
ried over the cholera. Sam, therefore, when 10 o’clock came, found it easy to work 
his way unnoticed to stoker’s deck. The men had turned in. Sam quickly 
unrolled a trunk strap from under his coat. He had bent part of a coat hanger 
into a hook. ‘This he put on the rail and quickly and noiselessly crept over. Just 
as his eyes lost the range of the deck he saw an officer coming, and he swung there 
breathless, waiting for bim to pass. Even if the man discovered him he couldn't 
stop him unless he shot him, and these Dutchmen were always so awkward with 
their pistols. The man, whoever he was, was along time in going by; but finally 
Sam heard his footsteps die away. Then he began to lower himself. As he crept 
down toward the end of the strap the ship rolled slowly in the ground swell, and 
Sam’s swinging foot kicked the glassina porthole. If there was anybody near that 
porthole he was caught sure enough. He lowered himself as rapidly as he could 
in order to get out of the way. Just as his feet touched the water he felt that his 
improvised hook was giving out. In a second the strained strap slackened. Sam 


| held his hands straight up and his legs straight down, and slipped into the water 
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as silently asan eel. There was only the little splash of the falling strap. He 
allowed himself to go as far down as he could, and stayed under water until his 
breath gave out, in the meantime swimming with strong strokes away from the 
ship. He kicked off his loose shoes, and when he rose to the surface was ready 
to get rid of his coat and trousers. Under them he had a pair of swimming tights. 
But as he looked back at the ship he saw a face at the porthole he had kicked and 
two or three black figures outlined against the lighted gangway that led to the 
stokehold, looking over the rail from where he had escaped. He had aroused sus- 
picion. So he ducked again. When he came to the surface next the figures at 
the rail had gone. Evidently they had seen nothing. So he got off his superflu- 
ous clothes and swam with long, leisurely strokes toward the place he had told 
Thursby to have the yacht waiting for him. ‘The water was pleasant and, freed 
from his impeding clothing, the swim was far from disagreeable. 
long swell about 10 minutes after he had left the ship, he thought he could see the 
rakish lines of the yacht and he was sure he heard coming ringing across the bay 
a strong chorus: 


Home, home, sweet, sweet home ; 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home. 


In a quarter of an hour more he was shaking hands with Thursby on the 
deck of the Sea Sprite, shivering a bit and a little tired, but by no means in bad 
shape. Thursby fixed him up with clothes, and the next morning he was on land 
ready to begin his search for Molly Cook. 

The next day on the Normannia two deaths occurred, and there was s0 much 
talk about cholera on the part of the passengers and so much work and anxiety 
on the part of the officers that none noticed Sam’s absence. Of cougse, Barry got 
no news from Sam. He felt perfectly confident now that everything would be all 
right. His ankle was a good deal better and his head had stopped aching, so that 
he really enjoyed the visit the Rollinsons made to him. Rose was very charming 
in a traveling dress he had not seen before, and Barry’s eyes rested admiringly on 
her. His thoughts, too, were admiring when he saw how she comforted her mother, 
who was getting panicky. There was no use talking, Rose Rollinson was a fine 
girl. He did wish that Sam had sense enough to fall in love with her. After they 
were married he and Molly and Sam and Rose might live near each other and it 
would all be very. pleasant. When Rose and her mother went away he had fully 
made up his mind to speak to Sam about it. 

The next morning about 10, just after Barry had had breakfast, a steward 
came in with two messages. 
doctor when he made his morning rounds, and the other, a dainty note, bore 
Barry’s name in Rose Rollinson’s handwriting. Strangely enongh Barry opened 
the letter first. He couldn’t explain it when he thought it over afterward. It 
said ; 

DEAR Mr. THORNE: Mamma is terribly frightened, and I am going to bring her in to 


you to stay as long as I can make her. I want you to help me make it easy for her. You 
are so strong and clear headed, even if your ankle is in plaster of paris, that I know you can 


calm her. Cordially, Rost RoLLinson. 
The telegram read : 
Am in Buffalo. Don’t worry. Will find it. MIKE. 


“Mike” meant Sam. Of th» two the note from Rose Rollinson interested 
Barry most. The fact puzzled him, too. 

“ When she and her mother came in he was quite excited. The idea that this 
beautiful and pleasant girl was looking to him for help was extremely gratifying, 
and he was so genial and jolly with Mrs. Rollinson, who was ridiculously fright- 
ened, that she went out feeling much better. Rose, as she passed him, touched his 


One, a telegram, had been brought on board by the | 


Ashe rose on a |’ 





hair with her fingers and smiled at him as she formed “ Thank you” with her 
lips. He sat for a long time quiet. He was as happy as a schoolboy. Of course, 
he only felt a friendly interest in Rose Roilinson, but he was very glad that she 
had so much confidence in him. How pretty and how completely maidenly that 
little touch on his hair was. If some girls had done it it would have seemed bold. 
He went over his reasoning of yesterday and wondered why Sam hadn’t fallen in 
love with her. Somehow he wasn’t as anxious to have it occur as he had been, 
and he made up his mind that he wouldn’t speak to Sam about it after all. 

There was,a good deal of talk about the cholera, and most of the passengers 
were more or less frightened. But Barry wasn’t. The only thing that worried 
him about the cholera was that it worried Mrs. Rollinson, and that wouldn’t have 
bothered him if Mrs. Rollinson hadn’t in turn worried Rose. The passengers were 
all getting to be very chummy, and one or two of them dropped in on the invalid, 
but he quickly put a stop to that. He was afraid Sam’s absence might be noted. 
He was told that the steerage passengers had been taken to Hoffman Island, and 
that there was some sickness among the crew. He was also asked to sign a paper 
demanding transfer to some other vessel or to shore, but he refused. He was very 
comfortable where he was, and if he had to be quarantined he preferred to be 
quarantined in such a way that those delightful visits from Rose and her mother 
would not be interrupted. 

Harry’s ankle was getting rapidly better. The next morning he hobbled to 
the deck with the help of a pair of crutches. There was a good deal of grumbling 
among the passengers, which made him nervous and angry, until he found the 
Rollinsons and got himself fixed near them in a steamer chair. After that—after 
Rose Rollinson had inquired anxiously whether he wasn’t afraid he was overdoing 
by getting up so soon—nothing seemed to annoy him. While he was with them 
a oe handed him another telegram from “Mike.” It was dated Chicago, 
and said : 


Arrived here all right. 


Don’t worry. Have found her. 


Worry! Good Lord, he hadn’t been worrying. He had even forgotten to 
expect the telegram. Miss Rollinson asked him in a delightfully confidential 
whisper if he thought Sam would succeed in carrying out the provisions of the 
strange will and getting the legacy for him. 

“Oh, yes; I guess 80,” said Barry, indifferently. “Are you sure you've got 
enough around your shoulders?” Just at that moment it seemed vastly more 
important that Rose should have enough around her shoulders than that Sam 
should find Molly and he should get the legacy. Molly and Sam were so far 


away 





All at once he saw what it meant. Lord! 
didn’t care about the legacy. 

He loved Rose Rollinson ! 

For a moment or two he sat there dazed by thig discovery. Then he realized 
that he must do something. At first he thought of telegraphing to Sam, but he 
quickly saw he couldn’t do it. The telegram wouldn’t reach him before the next 
morning, and by that time Sam would have started East with Molly. He was 
right. He must do something, and that something was sit still and do nothing, 
Sam had gone West after Molly to tell her that he, Barry Thorne, loved her. 
She believed it, and—she loved him. There was no way out of it. He had 
thought he loved her, and he must suffer for his mistake. He must martyr him- 
self to it. He was tov much of a man to go baek on that girl atter he had sent 
for her and she had come to him. 


He didn’t want Molly, and he 
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““WHAT GOD HATH JOINED TOGETHER.” 


The next three days went by as if he were in a dream. He was taken with 
the other passengers from the Normannia to the Stonington, and his ankle was 
enough better to enable him to be of a good deal of help to Rose and Mr. 
Rollinson. He hardly dared to look at her now; he was afraid his love would 
get the better of him. It grew by leaps and bounds until he had to struggle with 
it constantly. He would have been glad to run away from them, but they needed 
him now. All through those dreadful hours on the Stonington, with its pitching 
and plunging and fear of fire, he kept close by them. The other passenyers 
seemed to have gone mad, and he had to struggle to get the smallest comfort for 
his charges. Of course no message from Sam could reach him while these 
transfers were going on. 

After they were transferred to the little Cepheus things were even wore. 
Men and women both seemed to have lost their heads. Finally Barry took Rose 
and her mother, who looked to him for everything now, out of the stuffy little cabin 
and up to the hurricane deck. Mrs. Rollinson he bundled up in rugs and shawls, 
and around Rose he wrapped his own great coat. He wanted to wrap his arms 
around her. He covered the women so completely that they couldn’t be cold; 
allayed the mother’s querulous fears and made her lie down after he had impro- 
vised a pillow for her. Rose never once complained except when he took off his 
coat to give it to her. It glorified him to see how perfect her trust was in him. 
The wind howled around them, the little boat tossed like a cockleshell on the waves. 
The situation below was, he knew, frightful. Rose, tired by an experience more 
terrible than most women have ever known, looked up at him sleepily and con- 
fidingly. 

“ How good you are!” she said. “May I go to sleep?” 

He pulled her head gently over to his knee, and before long her eyes closed. 
Her mother saw it and nodded “ Good.” Conventionalities were forgotten. 

Hour after hour he sat there with the girl’s head upon his knee. ‘The mother 
slept, too, after awhile. He was cramped in every joint and his sprained ankle 
ached dreadfully ; but he was glad of it, for it was for her. Nothing on earth could 
have hired him to change his position toan easier one. Asthe storm grew fiercet, 
spray began to come up and wet her sleeping face. He took his hat off and held 
it so that it would shield her. Aboout 4 o’clock she woke with a start, and after 








that would not lie down again. Mrs. Rollinson, completely exhausted, still slept 
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Both young people knew from the pitching of the boat and the groaning ef her 
timbers that they were in extreme peril. Rose looked up at him. 

“ Are you afraid ?” she asked. 

“No.” 

“Then I am not.” ' 

He put his arm around her and drew her over close to him. She did not 
remonstrate. For awhile they sat silent. Then in hesitating tones he told her the 
whole story—how he had sent for Molly and how after he had done it he had 
found that he loved not her but the girl he was talking to. Then he explained 
what it seemed to him was the only course left for him to pursue—to try to live 
down this beautiful new love and take the girl he had sent for. 

“T feel that I owe it to myself to tell you this,” he said. “I know you don’t 
love me, and—and I am trying to be glad of it, but I—I love you so much that 
it seems to me as if I must have just one moment of real happiness before—before 
I give it all up.” 

For a moment she sat silent. Then she looked up at him. 

“T am glad you have told me,” she said. “ It was manly and honorable of 
you; but, oh, Barry, it will be—it will be as hard for me as it will be for you.” 

He kissed her—once. 

Until the dawn began to streak the east they sat without speaking and almost 
without moving. Once she told him that she felt cold. He drew her closer to 
him, that was all. 

When morning came she sighed and moved away from him. 
happy, Barry, for an hour,” she said. “ It is ended now.” 

During all the frightful hours that followed, while the Cepheus was kept 
from landing on Fire Island by the brutal mob of baymen, they were together, but 
they said little. His ankle was very bad again, and he had to lean on Miss Rol- 
linson’s arm when they at last stepped ashore on Fire Island. It was the last day 
of the three weeks, and now that he had finally decided on his course he was 
feverishly anxious to carry it out. 

One o’clock, 2 o’clock, 3 o’clock came with no news from Sam. Barry, after he 
had seen to it as well as he could in his half-crippled condition that the Rollin- 
sons had comfortable rooms at the Surf House, locked himself in his own room 
and moped. With his love for Rose a new light had come into his life. It was 
hard to snuff it out. 

Every hour or two he hobbled around to the reporter at the desk to see if a 
message had come for him. It was night, and the wind was howling outside. At 
10 o’clock he ensconced himself in a ehair as close as possible to the telegraph 
operator. He was frightfully nervous. 

Eleven o’clock—no message. 

His nervousness had become almost unbearable. Eleven fifteen, 11:30—the 
Rev. Dr. Frye, a fellow passenger, came over and sat down by him. 

“You seem nervous and sick,” he said. 

Barry swore ; but the Reverend, although shocked, stayed by his side and 
talked of their adventure. 

Eleven thirty-five ! 

Eleven forty ! 

This wes too much. Barry couldn’t stand it. He turned to the preacher 
and asked him to help him walk. A reporter, who in his eagerness to get the news 
had stayed on Fire Island until he had been quarantined himself, stepped up to 
him. Hie had already talked to him and knew his name. 

“ T’'ll watch the wire for you, Mr. Thorne,” he said. ‘There might be news in 
this man’s anxiety. Barry thanked him and hobbled frantically away on the sur- 
prised clergyman’s arm. 

Eleven forty-five! They were at the other end of the corridor. 

Eleven forty-six! Barry was counting the minutes now. 

Eleven forty-sev—someone was running toward them. It was the reporter, 
and a bit of paper fluttered in his hand. 

Barry grabbed it, read it, and almost fainted. It said: 


Have just married Molly myself. Sorry, old man ; but you’ll get over it. 
me, and I couldn’t resist the temptation, Don’t worry. The will—— 


“T have been 


She loved 


“The wire broke before the message was finished,” the reporter explained. 

For an instant Barry stood dazed. Then he made a frantic clutch for the 
clergyman’s arm. 

“Come with me!” he said, and he said it so earnestly that the clergyman 
shuddered. But he went. 

Barry, the reporter, and the clergyman rocked madly up the main staircase 
and down the upper corridor toward the room assigned to the Rollinsons. Barry, 
on the way, with his watch in one hand and the other on the clergyman’s shoulder, 
turned a white, determined face toward the man of religion that made him shrink 
hehind his white tie. He thought he was in the grip of a lunatic. “ You've got,” 
said Barry, “just 11 minutes to marry me in.” 

“What?” gasped the clergyman. 

“ But they were at the Rollinson’s door and Barry paid no attention to him. 
“. rapped on the door and called—not very leudly, but very earnestly —* Rose ! 

ose |” 

There was a shuffling of feet anda scurrying of skirte within. Then the 
door opened about an inch and Barry thrust the telegram through. He was grin- 
ning insanely now. 


“ Read that,” he said. 


“Tt just came from Sam. If we're married before 


midnight it will save the legacy.” 


Rose read it. Her voice was as determined as Barry’s whem she had grasped 
the situation. 





“T will be ready in a moment,” eame back through the crack of the door. 

A light dawned on the clergyman’s troubled mind. He vaguely understood 
the situation. It reminded him a little bit of a football rush in his old college 
days, and he resolved to tackle. In precisely seven minutes the door was opened. 

“You may come in,” said Rose. 

She had hurried into her traveling dress, and her mother stood bewildered 
under the chandelier wrapped in a sreat cloak. 

Rose turned to the clergyman and the reporter. 

“ Gentlemen, this is my mother,” she briefly said. Barry by this time had 
taken her hand. He was leaning against the wall with his lame foot held up. 
In the other hand he.held his watch. 

“ We have three minutes,” he said to the clergyman. 

. “ Madam,” said the minister, turning to Mrs. Rollinson, “do you understand 
this?” 

“No,” gasped Mrs. Rollinson, “ but I’m sure it’s all right.” 

“Then,” said the clergyman, calmly, “I'll go ahead. Join hands.” 

The reporter, who had sunk into a chair, rose to his feet. The wind seemed 
to rock the building like a ship at sea. There was no time for the formal cere- 
mony. The clergyman had pulled out a pocket prayer book. With the other 
hand he took Barry’s watch. Glancing from the watch to the prayer book, he 
said ; 

“ Barrett Thorne, do you take this woman to be your wife?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Miss—ah ” The clergyman did not know her name. 

“ Rose Rollinson,” prompted Barry, quickly. 

“ Rose Rollinson,” went on the clergyman, “ do you take this man to be your 
husband ?” 

“Yes” (faintly). 

“I then pronounce you man and wife. And what God hath ”—the hands of 
the watch pointed to 11:59—* joined together let no man put asunder. Amen!” 

A clock struck in the corridor. Mais. Rollinson sank into a chair. Rose, 
who had borne up unflinchingly, began to sob hysterically. But Barry, with a 
smile of great contentment, put his arm around her and said, calmly : 

“Tt couldn’t have been better, my dear.” 


* * * * * * * * 


The next morning, as Mr. Barrett Thorne walked limping but happy past the 
telegrapher’s desk leaning on the arm of his wife, the operator handed him a yel- 
low blank. “ Here is that message complete,” said he. 

And Barry read: 





Have just married Molly myself. Sorry, old man, but you’ll get over it. She loved 
me, and I couldn’t resist the temptation. Don’t worry. ‘he will provides for your mar 
riage within three years instead of three weeks. MIKE. 

—New York Press. 





Raising Red Olover. 


A Missouri farmer gives some experiences that are not new, but were pecyliar 
to the situation and had to be overcome by a close study of the climate : 

“When we began farming down in southern Missouri the people were indif- 
ferent to the question of: meadows. There were no pastures of tame grasses, nor 
were there any farmers who could tell us anything about the sorts of tame grasses, 
the time to sow, or how meadows and pastures succeeded in the country. We soon 
found that we were pioneers in tame grass culture; that a new experience had to 
be gotten. ‘The first season we tried timothy and red clover, as we had been 
accustomed where we came from. The red clover came up nicely and promised 
well until the dry weather in July and August came, when it all perished. That 
Fall we concluded to sow red clover in September, and hoped it would get sufficient 
growth to Winter tnrough by the help of the grass and weeds that might protect 
the young plants; but the frost lifted every plant out by the roots, and we were 
beat again. In the meantime we had been studying how to raise red clover on 
our farm in Missouri. We observed that clover seed sown on the hard ground, no 
matter where, fence corners as well as on meadow or pasture land, grew off nicely 
and held its own during Summer's sun or Winter's frost; that clover roots 
needed to get into solid ground; that our experiments had failed because 
the ground was too loose for the clover roots to endure the tests of 
extreme weather. We coneluded if Missouri soil would grow clover in such 
a hard, unpropitious, way then we would accept the situation gracefully 
though we had been taught differently. In a few years we found no trouble in 
getting a stand of red clover wherever we wanted it. We sowed the seed, too, at 
any time of the year; in fact, we sowed red clover seed every month in the year and 
didn’t loose a seed—they seemed to grow as naturally as weeds. There was one 
field that seemed to defy all our attempts to get a stand of grass. Finally we 
sowed it to red top, and not knowing it sowed white clover seed which was mixed 
with the seed. The white clover was a grand success, but, as we thought then, it 
was hardly fit for a meadow, so we sowed red clover without knowing what it 
would do on the white clover. The results were perfectly satisfactory. The next 


hay crop was a mixture of red top, red clover, and a perfect mat of white clover. 
It was estimated that three tons to the acre were obtained. This was growing red 
clover down in Missouri where no one had succeeded ; where we had failed on pre- 
ay land and took the only plan that promised to succeed. Others may profit 


y our singular but nerfect success.” 
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per, the political paper, and of course 
the agricultural and household publica- 
tions. You will please consider the 
claims of THe AMERICAN FARMER in 
your decisions and place it on the list for 
1893. 


a word for the granger, the farmer, the 


We shall in every number have 


dairyman, the truck farmer, the sugar 
planter, the road maker, the sheep raiser 
and wool grower, the poultry raiser, the 
orchard and gardener, and the progress- 
ive agriculturists. The quotations of 
the central markets of the United States 


way DOES Nor FARMING PAY? 

This question is easier asked than an- 
swered, yet it is asked every day by all 
classes of people. 

To get at some pertinent conclusion 
on this subject let us ask why farmer’s 
institutes are not patronized, and why do 
not farmers take agricultural papers? 

While these questions do not answer 
the question at the head of this column, 
they do point to sume important facts 
that stand immediately in way of the 
general prosperity of the agricultural 
classes; that farmers, as a rule, read 
more than they used to isa fact; that 
farmers do not read agricultural papers is 
a fact that shows the little interest they 
feel in their own business and industries. 

The political and party papers are 
well supported. ‘The little, trifling pat- 
ent inside local papers are regular visi- 
tors to the farmer’s homes. Many farm- 
ers think they cannot get along without 
two, three, or half a dozen of the local 
papers, any one of which costs as much or 
more than the regular subscription price 
of a first-class agricultural and live-stock 
paper. 

This is no exaggeration at all, it is a 
lamentable and positive fact, as anyone 
can ascertain by making inquiry of the 
postmasters of thousands of our country 
towns and villages, or by examining the 
literature found in farmer’s homes. Why 
should farmers patronize papers that in 
no way represents their calling is a seri- 
ous and significant indication of what is 
the matter with farming and farmers, 
Many farmers reply when asked what 
farm paper they take: “I don’t take 
anyone in particular now, but I used to; 





are given in each number, corrected up 
to date of issue. We shall furnish a 
clean, pure paper for the home that any | 
parent may place in the hands of his 

daughters; a paper that will please the | 
old and the young; a paper on agricult- 

ure published at the Nation’s capital, 

where the latest facts and front thought 

can always be gotten, and which we pro- 

pose to use for the benefit of Tuer | 
AMERICAN FaRME/ readers. 

We are politically and religiously 
pledged to the best interests of the farm- 
ing class, and shall remain on this line 
without fear or favors. 

We promise to come to your house 
twice a month the year round with a 
bright, new, sparkling, illustrated paper 
if you want us to. 

This paper will go to 100,000 ad- 
dresses and be read by over half a mil- 
lion of intelligent people, everyone of 
whom are asked to join our family circle 
and help us to make the paper a real, 
pushing, progressive journal—the true 
AMERICAN Farmer of the world. 

Reader, won’t you please read this over 
again before you say yes, or no? 


but I occasionally receive a copy of the 

Tut AMERICAN FARMER,” or some one 
of the well-known journals devoted to 
their material interests, 

Again, do not farmers attend 
the farmer’s institutes? The answer is 
too apparent to require an answer here. 

The suspicion is that the average 
farmer does not care anything about the 
institutes. They do not study nor care 

_ to learn anything more than they already 


why 


methods of farming. They seem to 
think they do not have time to meet and 
talk over the subjects that we should 
think would interest them more than 
anything else. But they have time to 
go miles to hear their favorite candi- 
date parade his political views on the is- 
_suesof theday. The farmer is delighted 
to hear what a campaign speaker has to 
say about the wrongs and miseries of the 
agricultural classes. They are readily 
persuaded that the country is going to 
the bad, and that a change of National, 
State, or County administration is the 
only possible chance to save the country ; 
| that to get his candidate or himself 





do. 


raiser, or fruit grower, nor does it make 
his home more pleasant or attractive. 
On the other hand, it helps him to be- 


and all, is going to perdition, and that 


the other political party is trying to spoil 
everything by passing laws that are 
against the farmer’s good. 

It is true that not one farmer in a 
hundred believes what the political 
speaker or writer says; but the people 
listen to it, like it, and vote it, right or 
wrong. It is the business of politicians 
it is the 
business of the farmer to study his in- 
terests politically, agriculturally, and 
financially. The order should be re- | 
versed, however, and the interest like- 


to lead the people if they can ; 


financial matters; 


best products and in the best possible 


pier and more prosperous. There would 
be an inquiry for the best farm papers, 


bee journals, etc. 
men in attendance at the farmer's in- 
stitute there would be a house full. In- 
stead of the little village paper and a 
long list of worse and more trifling read- 
ing matter, there would be a good, pure, 
progressive agricultural paper in every 
house. 
nals we would have a host of bright, 
lively papers that would speak out on 
scientific farming, fruit growing, and 
stock raising that would thrill and make 





know about crops, stock, markets, or | 


glad thousands of households. 


| Until farmers come to think more of 


| these subjects that affect their interests 
there will continue to be complaints and 
If the manufacturers, 
bankers, and 
men tried no more than the farmers to 


| . 
| discouragements. 
merchants, 


know all about their business it would 
not be one year before one-half of the 
merchants would be bankrupt, two- 


down, 
out of business. 

This is why farming does not pay! 

It is the kind of farming that is too 
generally practiced that does not pay: 
There are many splendid exceptions to 
this state of affairs. THe AMERICAN 
FARMER is on record as saying that 








lieve that the whole country, farming | 
/country. The plain business question 


| 
it is no use to try to labor and toil while 


shape and condition, they would be hap- | 





| 
| 


| mistake. 


the best stock papers, the best fruit and | 
Instead of a dozen | 


elected to a soit, fat office is the thing to | dreds of ees a“ are careful, Ane 


| basinese men who live on their farms, 


All this hungering and thirsting after work with their own hands; who annu- 
political pabulum is right and proper, | ally increase their bank accounts and 
but it does not make a man a better | the charms and attractions of their 
farmer, a better stock grower, grain | homes. If one man can do so another 


can if he has the judgment, skill, and 
industry. If a hundred can, then all 
may. It is time that these questions 
should be studied by the farmers of this 


has to be met on the most practical, com- 
mon-sense basis and solved. 


- 
> 





Waite THe AMERICAN FARMER is 
an advocate of special farming, it does 
insist upon special intelligence and fit- 
ness for the business. No man can rea- 
sonably expect to take up a line of in- 
dustry that he has no practical knowledge 
of and be sucetssful. There are certain 
natural facilities against which the skill 


and industry of man need not contend ;- 


| these are principles and details with 
which the most intelligent must become 


wise. If farmers were half as eager and | familiar before bringing out that syste- 
willing to learn how to raise profitable | matic application of means to an end. 
crops; how to improve their soils and | | Special farming in the hands of an ex- 
how to raise live | pert may be advised. 
stock, fruits, vegetables, and make home | dustry can avail without that knowledge 
| comfortable and attractive ; howto meet | of the business that enables a man to see 
the demands of the markets with the | the end from the beginning; that can 


No energy or in- 


utilize all the resources; that can convert 
failure into victory ; that never makes a 
An expert special farmer must 
know how to manage the inside and out- 
side of his business. He must be a ge- 
nius and a worker. 


_— 
— 





WE ought to “ feel our oats,” for we 
are raising about 50 per cent. more than 
we did 10 years ago, the product of the 
United States being 7.5 bushels per head 


of population, while now it is 10.6 per 


Instead of starving farm jour-| 


professional | 


thirds of the factories would be shut | 
and nine-tenths of the bankers | 


farming does pay. We can find hun- | 


cent. It takes about 27,000,000 acres to 
raise all the oats our horses and chickens 
need, or as much ground as there is in 
Virginia or Pennsylvania. 

Ar Tuts late day the people of Louis- 
ville are beginning to awaken to a 
knowledge of the immense wealth of 
water power lying at their doors in the 
falls of the Ohio River. 


2 
— 


Tue British farmer has had another 
very bad year. 
islands has been quite peor, and no other 
crop has done what might be called 
well. 








Ir 1s an ill wind that blows nobody 
good. The «eficiency in the fruit crop 
has put much money in the pockets of 
melon growers. 


xviacoemniviataniiei 
Bap roads and worthless dogs cost this 
country more than big armies do the 


people of Europe. 








The wheat crop on the 
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HOW TO KEEP THE BOYS OW THE 
FARM. 


To many farmers this is a serious 
problem. As a rule the boys are not 
satisfied on the farm, especially after 
they have been away to school. It is 
not the fault of getting an education, 
though many people think so, and hesi- 
tate to educate their boys because they 
seem to get above their positions in life. 

The real facts are boys are not what 
they used to be. The progressive spirit 
of the age possesses the boys more 
generally than it does their fathers. 
This slow going, poky way of carrying 
on the farm has no attractions for the 
boys. They hear very little from their 
parents about the advantages of a 
farmer’s life. They are taught from 
earliest childhood that a farmer is a 
drudge, a clod-hopper, a nobody. Is it 
any wonder that a bright, sprightly boy 
should look for something that he has 
been taught is -better, more attractive, 
more cleanly if not more promising 
financially? No, the father would have 
done the same thing, and often recounts 
to his children what chances he had 
when a young man for leading another 
kind of life. 

Again, a boy at 16 or 18 years old is 
more matured, a better thinker than his 
father was at 21, but the boy must work 
for his father as many years as his father 
did for his. He must not have any busi- 
ness ideas or enterprises of his own, be- 
cause he isa boy. It is along these lines 
that will be found the reason why boys 
leave the farm. Can they be remedied ? 
Certainly. Give the boys a chance to be a 
business man as soon as he begins to feel 
that he is one and ought to be. Too 
many farmers consult with the hired 
man about affairs, though he does not 
know half as much as his 20-year old son. 
This annoys the boy, and ought to. Give 
the boy an interest in the farm, and take 
an interest in the boy’s interests and en- 


_ terprises. If he will lose his head and 


do differently from what his father would, 
and make some mistakes, do not up- 
braid him, but show him why you think 
he failed. A boy now is a man at a much 
younger age than formerly, and feeling 
that he is a man is not willing to be a 
boy,a machine, a horse on the farm 
without any rights or common sense. 

If any farmer has an idea that he is 
raising boys as an investment, a business 
venture, God pity him! for he is not fit 
tohave a boy. It is necessary to look 
for the benefits of raising a boy beyond 
the point he would in raising mules. 

The time is coming, and is near, when 
the brightest men will seek to live and 
Work on farms. Many of them are 
doing so now. Raise the boys not only 
0 years of manhood, but to higher esti- 
mates of the dignity of a farm. Raise 











the boy to think, plan, and work, and 
he will see where the financial results 
come in. That will fix him in his 
father’s calling, but not on the plans and 
methods that have come down to him 
from the venerable and fossil past. 





LEGISLATION FOR THE FARMERS. 


The coming Winter will witness an 
unusual amount of legislation, both Na- 
tional and State, looking to the better 
interests of farmers. The questions that 
have disturbed the prosperity of agri- 
culturists have been discussed so gener- 
ally, and the wishes of the people have 
been so well defined, that legislative and 
executive bodies are more ready and 
anxious to please the people than at 
any former previous periods of our 
history. In many instances the people 
have required pledges from the various 
candidates before giving them their 
votes. Among the various measures for 
the relief of the people may be men- 
tioned free postal service in the rural 
districts; the postal savings bank; the 
postal telegraph and telephone; equal 
taxation; the taxing of mortgages and 
bonds. 

The question of better roads has come 
to stay, and should be pressed by the 
people in the Legislatures of all the 
States, and in the County Boards. This 
is a question that interests every man, 
woman, and child both in the city and 
country, and there must no longer be 
hesitation on this subject. “Where 
there is a will there is a way,” and the 
will of the people points now in the di- 
rection of better public highways. 
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WILL FEED MILLS PAY THE FARMER? 


There is a strong pressure brought to 
bear on farmers to buy farm machinery, 
and much of it is good and proper; but 
Tue AMERICAN FARMER cannot recom- 
mend the buying of everything that 
comes along, though of practical utility. 
It is often that a farmer carries too much 
capital locked up in machinery for his 
own good. Inthe West it is not uncom- 
mon to see thrashing machines, traction 
engines, drills, reapers, mowers, self 
binders, a dozen kinds of cultivators, 
riding plows, hay rakes, stacking ma- 
chinery, to say nothing of other tools, 
wagons, and even buggies, standing out 
of doors Winter and Summer. No 
farmer can afford such things. It may 
be said this is no part of the question of 
buying feed mills, but mention is here 
made of these things to show how farm- 
ers treat costly, often delicate, muchinery 
on their farms. These machines, includ- 
ing feed mills, are all useful to the 
farmer as practical mechanical aids in 
the raising, saving, and feeding of their 
crops. 

Much of this machinery is only used 








a few days in the course of a year, and 
if taken care. of would last a lifetime. 
It might be, and often is, practiced to 
buy these implements co-operatively or 
to hire the owner of some of these mills 
and machinery to come to the farm and 
do up the work for a consideration. This 
is done with thrashing grain, the hulling 
of clover and grass seeds, sawing wood, 
pressing hay, cutting ensilage, mascerat- 
ing corn fodder, chaffing hay and straw, 
and might be extended to many other 
farm jobs that have to be done. The 
using of grain drills, cutting of grain 
and hay, the use of grass seeders, might 
be done for hire by the job by men who 
own the machines and understand their 
management. It would be cheaper to 
hire some of these things done than to 
own the machinery. 





THe AMERICAN FARMER is in full 
sympathy with sheepmen on the question 
of financial prosperity and general con- 
tentment of the men engaged in the 
business. We do not believe that farm- 
ers and their families should live as their 
forefathers did, dress in homespun, and 
stay at home as in primitive times. 
Nor do we complain that farmers ride in 
carriages behind spanking teams. The 
farmer’s wives, sons, and daughters vie 
with townspeople in styles of dress and 
array of fashions ; but is there not some 
false notions of respectability that should 
be reformed both in country and towns? 

The coming man or woman, young or 
old, shall be on the plane of intelligence 
and culture, rather than in the sham 
glamer of dress and equipage ; on merit 
rather than the ability to outshine some 
body or to keep pace with cheap, fash- 
ionable people or the rich aristocrat of 
the city. We believe the time has come 
when farmers shall take front seats, 

cnemmmaiiaiaiiinietane 

Ir is not long since that Prof. Nipher 
predicted that inside of 10 years we 
should have a trotter in this country 
which would make a mile in 1:40, and 
that 1892 would see the time lowered to 
2:05. Nancy Hanks has come within a 
quarter of a second of realizing Prof. 
Nipher’s prediction, and more than two 
months remains of 1892. Shall we have 
a 1:40 trotter? It is not impossible. 

RAISE CLUBS. 

We want every one to try to raise 
clubs for THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
It isa splendid journal, and will find 
favor in the eyes of all who see it. It 
ought to be very easy work to get sub- 
scribers. We will make good induce- 
ments for sons and ‘daughters of farmers 
to get up clubs. _ Write for terms to club- 
raisers, and premium lists. 








Get up a Club for Toe AMERICAN 
FARMER. wa ae : 





SAMPLE COPIES. 

We shall be glad to send sample copies 
of THE AMERICAN FARMER to any ad- 
dress that may be furnished. Those who 
wish to see the paper, or who want their 
friends to see it, will confer a favor on us 
by sending in requests for specimen copies, 
to be sent to any address they furnish. 

Address all communications to 

THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
Washington, D. C. 





THE AMERICAN FARMER is only $1 
a@ year. 


BUREAU OF INFORMATION. 


Burke Hill, Edwardsville, Ill.—No; a 
diver cannot go to any depth in water. The 
distance is limited by the weight of the col- 
umn of water above. The greatest depth at 
which a diver can operate, with safety to him- 
self, is about 50 meters, roughly, 63 feet. The 
reason for this is that on the surface of the 

& man requires about 12 quarts of air 
per minute. The deeper adiver descends the 
more air he requires, and at a depth of 63 feet 
he needs about 72 quarts a minute. But at 
that depth the pressure upon the lungs be- 
comes 80 great that they only work with the 
greatest difficulty, and the pulse is in danger 
of stopping. 

Chas. H. Whistler, Jackson, Miss.—The 
plan for utilizing a part of the great water 
power of Niagara Falls, and which is now being 
carried out, involves the digging of a canal 
1,500 feet long, at right angles to the river 
at something more than a mile above the falls. 
A vertical shaft 140 feet deep is being sunk, 
and from the lower level a tunnel, 28 feet 
high, 18 feet wide, and 6,700 feet long has 
been carried at a slope of seven feet per thou- 
sand, to debouch at the foot of the bluffs be- 
low the falls. This tunnel is being lined with 
four courses of bricks, the work progressing 
at the rate of 100,000 bricks per day. Part 
of the power is to be used in factories built 
directly over shafts, and also on land owned 
by the company, which has perpetual right to 
use this power over five miles of river front- 
age. Railways will connect with the system 
of factories, the power of one being furnished 
by an electric locomotive. 

An Inquiring Farmer, Greenville, N. C.— 
1. Theestimated wealth of the United States, 
that is, the value of all lands, buildings, rail- 
ways, etc., is put at $64,000,000,000. The 
amount of money of all kinds is estimated 
by the Secretary of the Treasury to be $2,108, - 
130,092, and this volume of currency is found 
amply sufficient totransact all the business of 
the country. No individual thinks it neces- 
sary to have in bank or in his pocket a sum of 
money equal to the value of his farm or store ; 
he is content that part of his wealth should 
be in other forms than money. 2. There is 
no fixed limit to the issue or coinage of money, 
except such as Congress may determine. That 
body fixed a limit for the issue of United 
States notes some years ago, but has since then 
violated the act in spirit, if not in letter, by 
largely inflating the paper currency by means 
of the silver certificates and the Treasury notes 
of 1890. 3. It is certainly true that if the 
Government were required to redeem every 
silver dollar with a dollar in gold (which it 
may, indeed, be regarded as virtually pledged 
to do), it would have no profit in the coinage 
of silver. In fact, however, very few, if any, 
of these dollars come back to it to be re- 
deemed. Should they be brought back thus 
in any large numbers it would only be a short 
time before the Treasury would be obliged to 
suspend gold payments altogether. 


E. A. M., Kinmundy, Ind.—To clarify 
sorghum several processes are used, different 
manufacturers using different methods. A 
not unusual plan is to bring the juice to a 
boil and add cream of lime, stirring con- 
stantly while it is being put in, until a piece 
of litmus paper dip in the juice turns to 
a purple or bluish purple color. Then boil 
hard for a few minutes, draw the fire and 
take off the thick scam from the surface of 
the juice ; let the sirup settle and draw off 
all but the sediment which has settled to the 





‘| bottom of the kettle. 
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De Los’ Lambs. 


Now, de Massa look in at the sheepfol’, 
Whar’ de epeop’s ll warm an’ dry, 
An’ he look for his lambs, an’ he lis’en 

An’ he hyahs a feeble cry. 
He goes down in de dark, col’ tempes’, 
An’ he weeps when he hyahs de cry. 


So he went 'way down in de bush flel’ 
In de swamp an’ de stony lot. 

An’ he foun’ da some lambs ob de sheepfol’ 
Whar de hirelins done forgot; 

Now, he'd tol’ 'em, in special, to mind ‘em, 
An’ dey all bad done forgot. 


Bo “ he toted dese lambs in his bosom, 
An’ fotch ‘em back in frum de rain, 
An’ he fed ‘em nex’ day in his pastures, 
An’ pointed de road out plain, 
You's got to follow my footsteps 

An’ nebber get los’ again.” 


int out in de sleet and de col’, 
* he took dese los’ lambs in his bosom 

An’ fotch ‘em back in de fol’. 
But dey'’s some, dey’s so long negleckit, 

When dey hyahe de kin’ shepa'd's voice, 
Po’ souls, ‘pears dey nebber kno’s i 

An’ dey takes to de “ husks" fur choice. 

—Dantel Fowler De Wolf, Sugar Creek Parm, Ga. 


Yee de Massa, de true good choye'é, 
An 





By the Editor's Fireside. 


NE of the unpleasant and most uncomfortable things which belong to the 
condition of the wife is the necessity which she is usually under of asking 
her husband for every cent of money that she desires to spend. Of 
course there are men and men. Some never question what is to be done 
with the money asked for, but these are so rare as to be considered ex- 
ceptions. It is hard for men to understand why the wife should hesitate 
to ask for what ehe must sometimes have; but if any one of them would 

put himself in her place a realization would soon come to him of what it means to 
be absolutely dependent upon another, even though that other is dearly loved. 

The whole thing is looked upon from a wrong standpoint. Because men go 
out into the world and earn the money, they imagine it is all theirs to give or 
withhold as it pleases them to do. This is not true. On the contrary, the wife 
who stays at home, takes care of his house, tenderly guards the children, and looks 
after his interests there so that he may be comfortable earns one-half of whatever 
money comes to him in return for his outside business or labor. The trouble is 
that he does not stop to think that had she not married him and given up her 
time and strength for all coming years to what is really one part of his life, she 
might herself have been a money earner, and possibly could have competed with 
him in the money market as successfully as any man. 

The wives and daughters of farmers feel the lack of pocket money more, 
perhaps, than any other class of women, and for this reason very many of them 
early go out from their father’s house into a village or city and enter into service 
of some kind in order to earn money. They are independent of control so far as 
spending this money is concerned. Of course they may and often do help the 
home folks. Many a daughter assists her father in paying off a mortgage against 
the farm, and many a sister assists in earning what is to pay for a brother's 
schooling. 

She does this, however, because she chooses to do it, and not because it is 
enforced upon her. By and by, perhaps, she marries some young farmer, and 
together they begin work to get a farm of their own paid for. Besides doing the 
necessary housekeeping, she will keep chickens, make butter, raise vegetables—in 
short, do everything that comes within her possibilities to add a little money to the 
sum which is to be paid. Her husband works hard out of doors plowing, sowing, 
and reaping; but when night comes he may go to bed at early evening and rest 
his weary body, while she sits darning the stockings and making the clothes for the 
little folks which they cannot afford to buy ready made. She goes without all 


ments of dress, which, foolish as it may seem, yet really do add to her self-respect 
when she goes out among her friends. 

The years go by and the farm is paid for, or, at least, so nearly so that the 
future seems assured. Yet, though the farmer scrupulously pays all his hands each 
week for their labor, he never thinks to give the wife a dollar for her own spend. 
ing. Whatever he needs he gets so far as he can without a question as to whether 
he ought to do so or not. She, even though she continues to earn small sums by 
her own individual labor, cannot have the proceeds, and the habit which has been 
formed in her husband’s mind of feeling that no money must be spent in the house 
still continues to hold sway over him. 

I remember one case where, by long continued struggles and hard labor on 
the part of both husband and wife, a splendid farm had been paid for. To do the 
labor out of doors every contrivance to lessen physical exertion had been purchased. 
Indoors the same homely utensils were still used that had been bought years 
before. Nothing had been done to render the wife’s labor easier. The husband 
grudged every cent that was spent for anything outside of the barest necessities, 
This is all wrong. It is an injustice which women feel, but which in the past 
they could see no way of resisting. Fortunately times are changing; a broader 
intelligence will bring a more generous way, or rather a more just way, of arrang- 
ing these matters. But women themselves must assert their own rights, and, so far 
as possible, insist upon being considered a partner with equal privileges, as well as 
responsibilities, in home affairs, 


x * » 


Dip the readers of Toe AMERICAN FARMER ever go into some of these shut- 
away parlors where the window curtains are only put aside once or twice in the 
year, when grand company comes or at the annual cleaning time? I do not know 
of anything more forlorn than one of these places. In New England I can 
remember many such in the old farmhouses where for generations the best room 
was regarded with a sort of awe as being entirely too good for ordinary use. This 
would not be a matter of so much importance if the room taken was not invar- 
iably the prettiest and brightest in the house, or at least would be if it ever had a 
chance. It is usually in front looking toward the street, where are the principal 
signs of life. Often the apartments used by the family are in the back of the 
house, shut away from what would give some spice of interest to the hour or two 
that the housewife could devote to rest or recreation. I can think now of shud- 
deringly high-backed haircloth chairs into which I used to be lifted, my feet swing- 
ing clear of the floor, while I was constantly slipping and sliding, clutching at the 
sides in a vain attempt to keep my equilibrium. Then there is the old-fashioned 
sofa, which is not a thing of beauty in the light of to-day’s artistic sense, yet is 
wonderfully roomy and comfortable ; at least would be if ever allowed to be used by 
those who could appreciate the luxury of a place in which to reat weary bodies 
after a hard day’s work. I have nodoubt that many young people in these homes 
where there was a best parlor so solemnly stiff have been driven away to seek 
pleasure elsewhere in places that did not demand a respect which almost amounted 
to reverence. 

It is possible to change the aspect of these rooms if the younger members of 
the family will only use a little ingenuity, applying the knowledge which they may 
obtain from the outside world through books and magazines if in no other way. 
They can do this without making so great an alteration as to shock the more con- 
servative members of the family by any abrupt transitions. Some of the pretty 
cheap paper that comes in these days would take away from the blank whiteness 
of the whitewashed walls. They could put this paper on with their own hands if 
they are willing to undergo a little fatigue. They can do even more than this; 
the woodwork may be painted with some color that will be in tone with the paper, 
and this, too, may be done with their own hands, Pretty draperies for the pictures 
can be made of silkalene, which cannot be told from India silk if patterns 
are chosen. Sofa cushions covered tastefully with bright-hued materials will 
brighten that article of furniture and make it wonderfully inviting. Fancy stools, 
home covered, will also give a touch of lightness to the heavy furniture. 

The possibilities of such a room are many, and it only needs the spending of 
a little money, after studying methods; the exercising of a little patience, and the 
doing of considerable work to effect a complete transformation. And tlen the 
next thing is to throw it open for use; give it the look of being inhabited by 
occupying it some part of the day or at least not closing it away so that it will not 
be entered. No room in the house is too good for the family; not that certain 
rooms may be reserved for constant wear, so that a great deal of work is made for 
the homekeeper, but it need not be shut away like some sacred shrine which is 
allowed to be approached only with bated breath and unshodden feet. 


WINDOW GARDENING. 


The Editor Tells How to Make the Plants Grow. 





In the absence of books and pictures, which may not be possessed in abundance 
in all homes, nothing adds so much to the cheerfulness and the beauty of the i0- 
terior arrangement during the Winter as healthy window plants arranged with 
taste so that they will be most effective. Almost every home may give up # 





of those rifling things which are dear to a woman's heart in the way of refine- 


least one window for this purpose. One with a sunny outlook is the best, but 
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even if this may not be compassed then the plants may be selected which will grow 
in the shade as luxuriantly as those which need to be caressed by the sunlight. 

The first thing to be done is to see what are the ibilities of the window. 
A long box made by an ordinary carpenter may first be fitted in. If the box is 
to be filled with earth then it must be lined neatly with zinc. The outside may be 
trimmed either by tacking on a piece of oilcloth and then nailing some wood 
moldings all round the top and bottom and sides, or it may be stained and 
varnished, thus making a receptacle which is both neat and pretty. If the box is 
too large to set upon the sill, brackets may be fastened beneath to hold it firmly. 
In the bottom holes must be drilled in order to allow drainage, and, of course, for 
this purpose a vessel must be set underneath whenever the plants are watered. 

Besides this box, brackets may be fastened to the side such as are used for 
holding lamps, or else a carpenter may fit small shelves at proper distances above 
each other at the sides of the windows. A plant stand may also be added, 
especially if the window is a bay. 

The, next thing to do is to prepare the soil for the plants. First, put in a 
layer of powdered charcoal all over the bottom one inch thick. Over this add a 
slight sprinkling of sand and then fill it up with rich garden loam. If this loam 
should have in it any clay it must be mixed with a little sand. Leaf mold which 
is made of rotten leaves when mixed with good turf mold and a little sand makes 
excellent soi}. Forest mold which is scraped up under the forest trees is also very 
excellent. ‘}he earth for the box or pots should not be sifted ; put it in just as it is. 

Never use pots that are glazed; if you do the result will be anything but 
encouraging, as it gives no opportunity for evaporation. Get earthen pots of a light 
color rather than dark, because the former are soft-baked and more porous and 
are better for house plants. These pots if not considered ornamental enough may 
be set inside those which come nearer to being things of beauty. 

In putting the plants in the box, which, by the way, should be six inches 
deep, be careful to press the earth tightly and closely around the roots and 
stalks. The size of the pot should correspond with the size of the plant. Early 
in their life small ones are the best. It is better always that the pots should seem 
too small rather than to have them too large. The most convenient size is one 
from five to eight inches across the top. When changing or repotting plants for 
the Fall, knock off the loose earth from the ball which will inclose the roots; see 
that there are no worms, and then put it down in the center of the new pot and fill 
it up all around with fresh soil, pressing it firmly down with the fingers. Fill up 
the pot until the fresh earth is one inch in depth upon the ball. Strike the pot 
on the bottom several times and then again press the soil around the roots. Let 
the plant stand in the shade two or three days so that the roots will become 
accustomed to the change in quarters, Remember that the ball of the earth in 
which the roots are bedded should not be put into the pot without any water as 
you cannot give it enough water afterward. 

The chief requisite for healthy plants is plenty of sunlight. If they can be 
turned now and then it adds greatly to their healthy growth. Plants must be 
placed as near the light as possible, as they need that just as human beings do; 
but they also need rest in the same way; therefore at night there should be 
darkness and a lower temperature. 

Speaking of temperature, I am reminded to say it must be kept uniform from 
60° to 75° in the daytime and from 45° to 50° at night. It should never be allowed 
to go up to 80° or below 35°; too great heat will make the plants grow sickly in 
appearance, reminding one of those human plants which grow up tall and lanky 
and without vigor. Plants also need fresh air; ventilation is a necessity. If the 
weather is mild the window should be opened. One thing which is gained by 
frequently allowing the colder air to pass over the plants is that they become 
hardened and are not 80 liable to suffer from the sudden fall of temperature, yet 
the window should not be opened directly upon them. 

Another thing which must be constantly attended to is cleanliness. They 
must be watered and cleaned every morning; the leaves must be washed off in 
order to prevent the breathing pores from being filled up with dust. A soft sponge 
is of very great service. Both sides should be washed and each leaf attended to sep- 
arately. When it is possible to shower the plants it should be done, and when a day 
comes now and then in the Winter season with the temperature at 50° or 55° set 
all the plants out of doors. 


The question of watering plants is a vexed one, since it depends upon a 
variety of things which must be understood by the caretaker. They must be sup- 
plied with water sufficient to keep the soil damp, and yet must not be drenched. 
When the soil is moist to the touch, do not give any water, but wait until it is 
dry. The healthiest plants require water the most frequently. The water should 
be of a temperature of about 60°—some florists say no colder than the atmos- 
phere. Mr. Henderson thinks it is best to use it warmer, not under 55°. Some 
plants require more water than others; therefore this peculiarity must be attended 
to. Rainwater or soft water is very much better than hard; when only the latter 
can be obtained, add a little soda to it and let it stand a little while. The morn- 
ing is the best time for watering. One rule must be observed: the plants that 
have soft, porus, and hairy leaves must be very: cautiously watered from overhead ; 
those with hard-varnished leaves may be showered frequently. The colder the 
water the less must be given, and when plants are at rest they need very little. 
They never should be watered when the sun is hot upon them. Most plants which 
stand in windows require watering once a day, P 
_ Some of the plants that are pretty for the window are heliotrope, carnations, 
‘ingle or double; petunias, ferns, geraniums, coleas, and many others. Some 
further hints in regard to window gardening or the care of plants may be given 
later on. Questions will also be answered. 








What Some Women Are Doing. 


It is always interesting to know what other women are accomplishing, even 
though home and home duties hold us from outside work. For this reason the 
recent appointment of Miss Eliza Gordon Browning to the position of Librarian of 
the Indianapolis Public Library is worth chronicling. There are but one or two 
other women in the United States who are at the head of so extensive an institu- 
tion of this kind. A very handsome new building will be finished this Fall and 
the library removed into its enlarged quarters. Here Miss Browning will take 
entire charge as a compensation for many years of faithful and laborious service. 
She has during the 12 years since she entered the library completely mastered the 
work in all its departments. She prepared the entire catalog of German works 
during the last year. She had full control, and her executive ability was shown 
so decidedly that on the retirement of the librarian she was appointed to the 
position. 

In Toledo, O., the librarian of the handsome public library is also a woman, 
Mrs. F. D. Jermain. Like Miss Browning, she has had a thorough training in the 
various departments and prepared a full catalog of all of the books in the 
library, and this catalog has received the highest commendation of those who are 
best fitted to judge of such work. Mrs. Jermain has a broad literary culture, 
having not only a thorough knowledge of books, but a fine critical judgment of 
their merits. She is indeed an encyclopedia of knowledge, and is never at a loss 
when consulted in regard to the books necessary to be used in looking up difficult 
questions. 


x * » 
Everybody who is familiar with the beautiful work in good ways by Mary 
Allen West, for years editor of The Union Signal, the organ of the W. C. T. U., 


will be interested to know that she has been chosen Superintendent of the World’s 
W. C. T. U. School of Methods. No one can doubt the wisdom of this appoint- 
ment. She receives a special commission to go to the Sandwich Islands and Japan, 
there to teach and train workers in the cause of temperance and social purity by 
means of schools held a few days in a place. She is peculiarly fitted, as all who 
know her will readily acknowledge, for this work. 


x * x 

It is to be regretted that there was not in the United States, or rather in every 
city of the country, an organization similar to the Housewife Union, which was 
founded in Germany a decade ago in order to improve domestic service. Frau 
Lina Morgenstern, of Berlin, felt the necessity of a change in this direction in 
order to improve the condition of both mistress and servants. The Union gives 
prizes to women who remain in the service of some family for certain periods of 
time, the shortest being five years and the highest mentioned 30. This tends to 
make servants anxious to please and to increase in the knowledge which will make 
their labor more valuable and give them a greater hold upon the family. Some 
such thing here would no doubt be as useful as in Germany. At present the 
tendency is to change upon the slighte-t dissatisfaction. 





Dame Fashion's Vagaries. 


Someone wants to know about a new fad or fashion, though it hardly deserves 
the name, because it is not sufficiently recognized to entitle it to a place among 
fashionable fancies, and that isthe thumb ring. This ring is a band set around 
with jewels and worn upon the thumb. Somebody has started the idea from the 
old Grecian custom. Few women care to draw attention to the thumb, as that is 
usually considered the homeliest of the five fingers. Partly for this reason the 
fashion has been very little followed, and no doubt it will soon pass away, as it 
ought to do, although it may be no worse than many other fancies which find 
followers. 

The styles for Winter are most of them decided, and the stores are full of 
pretty, new goods. One thing which is a great improvement on dress materials is 
the tendency toward smooth effects. The new ones have, most of them, a velvety 
surface that makes them much more becoming than the rough goods which have 
been so popular for the last few years, One of the most stylish of the old- 
fashioned materials which have returned in favor is the —_— and those persons 
who have old dresses that were laid away may now bring them out and, unless the 
color is decidedly harsh or out of line, they may have a stylish costume. Corded 
goods are very popular, as they have been through the Spring and Summer. 
Velvet is to be worn a great deal, both for entire dresses and for trimmings. 
This material is never out of fashion, but it is sometimes more popular than at others. 
The style of making dresses, s0 simple and practical, is peculiarly adapted to 
velvet, and for a garment designed “for best” it is not so much more expensive 
than other nice goods. 

Jet trimmings are very much in favor, and they come in all sorts of patterns 
to be used upon nice dresses, Besides the jet passementerie, the silk will also be 
much worn. One trouble about jet trimmings is the care which is necessary to be 
given to them so long as they are worn. As soon as a thread is broken it must be 
repaired or the trimming will shortly become shabby. 

The following are some of the colors that will be worn during Autumn and 
Winter: Of reds, one the color of geranium, and a scarlet much deeper; the latter 
is called pivoine. Then there is a brick-red tint, named uelicot. Of greens, 
there is the emerald, the moss or mascot; a pale green called angelique, and a 
dark, mossy color. 
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“WORK FOR BUSY FINGERS. 


Pretty Things for the Household of the Parmer. 


TRIPOD BASKET. 


Take three canes or sticks of any kind. 
Broomsticks may be cut the desired 
length and be painted with white enamel 
paint. Fasten the sticks together far 
enough from the bottom to form a stand- 
ard, and spread prettily above. Tie a 
bow of blue sation ribbon over the joining. 
Take a section of blue silk and join the 
ends; gather up as closely as possible at 
the bottom, and gather at the top to form 
the basket. Join the top to a ruching of 
blue satin ribbon shirred on a wire and 
fastened to the top of the canes. A bow 
of blue satin ribbon is placed at the top of 
two of the canes and a loop of blue silk 
cable cord fastened under them, having 
the effect of handles. 


MIRROR ROLL. 


A convenient little article which may 
be made with a small amount of work, but be as pretty and tasteful as 
~ need be, is a roll to be used for holding a mirror upon the bureau in the right 
position. Everyone knows how annoying it is to undertake to tilt it to the right 
»lace and be utterly unable to keep it there. These rolls will obviate all trouble. 
fake them four or five inches long and the width of two pieces of number nine 
ribbons stitched together at the sides. Fill these with cotton upon which some 
sachet powder has been placed ; fringe the ends and tie close with baby ribbon, 
leaving long ends of the ribbon at one extremity to tie it securely to the mirror 
frame. It will then always be handy for use and will be found to hold the glass 
in any position by wedging the roll between it and the frame. This little thing 
will make a very pretty gift to a friend. 
BEDSPREAD8. 


Many women will be sorry to know that snowy white beds have passed out of 
popular favor, following the fate of the whjte hangings which were banished long 
ago, and the pretty figured cotton goods of different colors have taken their 
places. A great deal of work is now put upon bedspreads, and they can be made 
very beautiful. All sorts of materials can be used for this purpose. The Bolton 
sheeting is very handsome, and one made of the cream color upon which is worked 
a showy pattern adds greatly to the beauty of the bedroom. A pretty border of 
large vine leaves and bunches of grapes is very effective. In the center arrange a 
cluster of a smaller design; use buttonhole stitch for working, taking them long 
or short as is necessary. Make the vines in the ordinary etching stitch, A 
pattern to be worked in yellows, as nasturtiums, is also very effective. It is 
necessary to be careful in getting colors that will stand washing, as of course a 
bedspread will need frequent attention of this kind. 

TOILET SET. 

Cover a cushion with satin of a color to correspond with the color of the 
room. Then get four of the small silk handkerchiefs with embroidered edges. 
Some time when the merchants are selling off their goods at reduced prices, as they 
do at certain seasons of the year, these handkerchiefs can be purchased for a 
song. Get also a piece of pretty lace three inches wide; this can also be bought 
‘very cheap at some of the large houses in New York that send samples or that 
you can buy from their catalogs. Gather the lace around one of the handkerchiefs 
and lay it cornerwise across the cushion. This may be fastened down by four 
butterfly bows. Sew the three other handkerchiefs together, catching the opposite 
scallops with silk and edge the whole with the same kind of lace. 











For the Home Table. 


MEASURED POUND CAKE. 

Two and one-half coffee cupfuls of sugar, three and one-half coffee cupfuls 
of flour, one and three-fourths coflee cupfuls of butter, 10 eggs. Rub butter and 
sugar to a cream, beat whites and yolks separately, add yolks first, and whites and 
flour alternately. 

TOMATO OMELET. 

Peel a quart of ripe tomatoes ; put them over to simmer for 20 minutes ; chop 
two onions very fine and put them in, also two tablespoontuls of bread crumbs and 
a piece of butter the size of an egg. When nearly done, beat four eggs and stir 
in. Cook until the eggs are set and send to the table. 

CHEESE OMELET. 

Take three eggs, beat the yolks with two tablespoonfuls of grated cheese, two 
of milk, one of flour, one teaspoonful of sugar, one of salt, and one of pepper. 
Add the whites of the eggs well beaten, as you put it in to fry. Use half butter 
and half lard. Have the pan hot; serve in a hot platter. 

PICNIC BISCUIT. 
One pint of flour, one tablespoonful of butter, one coffee cupful of milk, one- 





half teaspoonful of salt. Mold or pound for 30 minutes. Roll thin, cut with 
biscuit cutter and prick with fork. 
WHITE CAKE. 


One cupful of butter, two cupfuls of sugar, three cupfuls of flour, one cupful 
of milk, whites of eight eggs, one teaspoonful of baking powder. 


GOLDEN CAKE. 


Three cupfuls of flour, one cupful of butter, one cupful of milk, two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, two cupfuls of sugar, the yolks of eight eggs, and the 
whites of one. 
; ANGEL'S FOOD. 


Stand the whites of 11 eggs on ice until very cold; add a pinch of salt and 
beat very stiff with fork. Stir in one and one-half goblets of granulated sugar 
well rolled and then sifted two or three times; one goblet of flour measured before 
sifting and then sifted five or six times, and one teaspoonful of cream tartar. If 
the juice of half a lemon is used only one-half teaspoonful of cream tartar is 
needed. Bake in an oven just hot enough to hold the arm in while counting 60. 
Let the cake stand in 15 minutes before looking at it. Be careful about jarring 
the stove in the least by walking around it. Bake 40 minutes in a new tin with- 
out greasing it. 

INDIAN PUDDING. 

Three pints of milk, one coffee cupful of Indian meal, one of molasses, one 
tablespoonful of butter, one-half teaspoonful of salt. Put on one quart of milk 
to scald, then wet the meal with some of the remaining milk, reserving a cupful, 
and stir the meal into the boiling milk. Put in the molasses and let it boil, stir- 
ring well for a few minutes, Pour into a pudding dish, add the cupful of cold 
milk. Bake three quarters of an hour. Eat with cream. 


MILK CHAMPAGNE. 


A German recipe is five quarts of good fresh milk sweetened with three 
ounces of white sugar and warmed to 86 degrees. To this mixture is added a 
piece of fresh compressed yeast as big as a nut, and the milk is shaken till the 
yeast becomes thoroughly mixed. It is then placed in strong bottles, such as beer 
bottles, filling each one three-quarters full. These bottles are then placed in an 
upright position in a cool cellar at a temperature between 50 and 54 degrees, and 
= daily. The Rumy’s is usually ready on the third day and often on the 
second. 


PLUCKING THE OSTRICHES. 


Gathering the Annual Crop of Plumes from the American Ostrich Company's 
Parent Farm. 








The invitation of “ Biddy, Biddy, come Bid,” and handfuls of yellow corn 
scattered over the brown sand at the Colorado ostrich farm recently brought the 
11 full-grown birds into a feathery mass before E. P. Waters and his negro assistant. 
A group of curious people banked the low railing along the west reserve of the 
ground, says the San Diego Run. 

It was the second plucking this season, but of a generally fresh lot of birds 
from the American Ostrich Company’s parent farm at Fallbrook, as intervals of 
eight months must separate pluckings. Superintendent Waters was in his shirt 
sleeves, and a limp flour sack dangled from his rear left pocket. It required some 
time to counteract the suspicion that would flare up in a fringe of shaky necks, 
until the reassuring gaze and the soothing voice of the feeder caused them to drop 
in security to the temptation in the sand. 

Suddenly there was a wild stampede, and the neck of the gray female that 
Waters had bent to seize was hooted in the sack, an opening for breathing admit- 
ting several inches of her bill. Between the men this strangely-subdued creature 
was guided into an open-end stall. Apparently the ostrich, with its fore-and-aft 
eye sweep, feels its helplessness when blinded. There was no resistance, as the 
powerful pronged foot could not get a back-hit at the plucker. The assistant stood 
behind as guard, while Waters pulled, snipped, and answered questions from the 
inquisitors. 

They learned that in each wing, over the protectors or floss feathers, there 
grow to maturity in eight months 26 long, white plumes. In the black male these 
are pure white, but the female adds slight shading of ecru or gray. The sweep of 
short feathers above this splendid fan of white is plucked for tips, and each wing 


furnishes 75 of these. The tail feathers are toned into a deep old ivory, and 65. 


of these are of commercial use. Scissors are used only to clip the long, white 
lumes, as this must be done a month or more before maturity to preveut the ends 
ie whipped out. 

The quills are then pulled when ripe. Nearly 300 feathers were secured from 
Biddy, which will have a market value of $65 after being curled and dressed. 
The female averages 70 eggs in a year, and nowadays these are all incubated 4° 
Fallbrook, where alfalfa pastures await the young ones. Green feed at Coronado 
for the 11 costs, on a daily average, 60 cents. None of these birds are over three 
years of age, and all are native sons and daughters. The youngest male, a splen- 
did curly-coated fellow, is but 16 months old, and this second plucking in his 
experience was certainly anticipated. He fought, kicked, and crouched through 
the process, but Mr. Waters secured from him the finest plumes of the pick. A 
second female was denuded, and the remainder were left unmolested for a th 
plucking soon. 
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SHEEP AND WOOL. 


Shearings. 


Have you plenty of early-cut clover 
hay for next Winter? 


Are you keeping an account with the 
flock this year? Try it once. 


At the time of the Roman conquest 
an acre of British land was equivalent 
to four sheep in value. 


Have you ever fed sheep on slop like 
you do hogs? They will eat it and do 
just as well on it as pigs. 


Big, fat tallowy mutton is not fancied 
by ordinary palates. It is not the sort 
that brings the big prices. 


Don’t let the flock live on promises of 
better pasture by and by. They can’t 
run on a credit of 30 days. 

When you speak of a whole male 
sheep call it a ram, “buck” is English 
and don’t apply to Americans. 

What is more pitiful than a flock of 
sheep hustled along a dry, dusty road 
by a boy on horseback ard two or three 
dogs. 

It is a custom in Australia to give a 
bonus to the shepherd for every lamb he 
raises. This stimulates a spirit of watch- 
fulness. 

Are you going to have an ample root 
crop for the flock? If not, improve 
every opportunity and buy bran, screen- 
ings, etc. 

To be successful in sheep growing we 
must have a knowledge of each variety 
grown, its peculiarities, its habits, and 
its whole history. 

The introduction of turnip raising 
afforded the means and gave an impetus 
to sheep farming in 1755 that has never 
ceased in England. 


The student of sheep husbandry is 
often confounded at finding sheep in- 
cluded in the term “cattle.” Some- 
times “ small cattle.” 


Though the merino is most hardy of 
all the thoroughbred sheep, its lambs are 
very tender and require careful attention 
for the first few days. 


Try your own mutton so you can rec- 
ommend it to the buyers. You want to 
know what good mutton is yourself, and 
nobody has a better right. 

Sprirg lambs from southwest Virginia 
are going to the Eastern market att he 
rate of four car loads a day over the 
Norfolk & Western Railroad. 

Some of the advice given by paid 
contributors is wild and visionary. Don’t 
believe anything you hear and only 
half that you see. It is safe to do so. 

A system of handling sheep in Iowa 
would be in no way applicable in Texas. 
Thus the methods are as diversified as 
the climate, soil, and contingents of ag- 
riculture. 

Trade in live stock in the Blue Grass 
region of Kentucky is reported as show- 
ing improvement. Sales of Southdown 
rams are readily made at $10 and $12 
per head for good ones. 

The great question to solve in our 
sheep raising is how to cheapen the 
cost of production. It is a study that 
each must solve for himself, on his own 
farm, with his own sheep. 














A lazy shepherd and a dog will make 
a flock thriftless as he is shiftless.) Watch 
the shepherd and see how things go 
without his knowing it. You will then 
know about things yourself. 


There is a common-sense use and place 
for each variety of sheep as much as for 
cattle, horses, swine, fruits, grains, etc— 
the methods of care, culture, and mar- 
keting that are peculiar to each. 


A number of American sheep breed- 
ers have attended the Royal Agricult- 
ural Society’s show and done a good 
business in sheep. They were hampered 
by the American Treasury regulations. 


The United States has about 71 sheep 
for every 100 of population, while Aus- 
tralia has over 3,000 to every 100 people. 
The latest returns show very little differ- 
ence in the shearing capacities of animals 
in the two countries. 


If you don’t know a good sheep nor 
a good fleece, get some expert that don’t 
like you one single bit to go over your 
sheep and criticise them. He will love 
to tell you the plain truth. It is a little 
rough to take the medicine, but it will 
do you good. Your friend would be 
easy with you. 

In the earlier history of the Leicester 
sheep they were not favorites with the 
butchers because they had but little loose 
inside fat. Tallow was worth more then 
than meat, but it is not so now. Loose in- 
side fat, or fat anywhere in excessive 
quantities, is not desired by butchers, as 
consumers refuse to eat it. 


. There is an inquiry for rams among 
the readers of THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
There are inquiries for breeding ewes for 
lamb mothers. Why do not parties who 
have such sheep for sale let the public 
know it. THe AMERICAN FARMER 
goes to an intelligent class of readers, 
who study the market reports and pay 
for all they get. 


An exchange says: “A permanent 
sheep pasture must have high lands in it 
or a good fence around it, for they will 
climb if they can see any higher point.” 
“Go and tell it to the marines.” Such 
jokes are misleading. The idea that a 
man must buy the highest hill within 
sight for his sheep to climb is new and 
curious. 


Every sheep farm needs a shepherd 
who has the oversight and welfare of the 
flock at heart, who can call each sheep 
by name, tell how old it is, point out 
its lambs, and tell all about it; who can 
see at a glance if anything is wrong 
with a sheep; who can tell how many 
sheep are in the flock, and can count 
them as they run through a gate. Some 
girl or boy can do this for an interest in 
the flock. Try it. 


There is a growing need of open dis- 
cussion and comparing of notes among 
sheep ‘specialists. This go-as-you-please, 
every man for himself and the devil 
take the hindmost, need some reform. 
The experimental, though prolific of so 
much good, promises to pass the embryo 
period in the near future. A grand 
meeting of representatives of each sys- 
tem of sheep industry, and from every 
part of the United States, would be a 
great help to the men who long con- 
tended with “ foes within and foes with- 
out.” 





Sanitary Management of Sheep. 


Proper shelter against Winter's storms 
and Summer’ssuns, liberal, healthy food, 
water, and intelligent attention to sani- 
tary conditions will be found effectual 
means that prevent diseases and secure 
highest developments. There should not 
be diseased flocks. Something is want- 
ing when sheep are not healthy. With 
this accepted fact it is proper to study 
the flock and their requirements and 
adapt such measures as will remedy the ‘ 
evils. There are many false ideas preva- 
lent among sheep raisers about what 
sheep shall eat and drink. Nothing is 
more unreasonable that sheep can get 
along without water, and that they can 
live on little or nothing. The results of 
such notions are that sheep loose healthy 
conditions, become enfeebled, and are 
liable to diseases peculiar to their species. 
Especially is this true with sheep that 
have not been accustomed to neglect and 
hard fare, or that are undergoing what 
is known as acclimation. No animal is 
more capable of adapting itself to soil, 
climate, and other things coastituting 
environments than the sheep, but in this 
adaptation changes in the animal are 
certain and marked. These may be ap- 
parent in health, growth, and develop- 
ment, altering the character of the ani- 
mal in fleece and flesh qualities. So 
subtle are the influences affecting sheep 
that the most intelligent watchfulness 
will scarcely discover the incipient stages 
of disease. Not only food and water, 
but moisture, light, sunshine, shade, the 
air they breathe, and the sounds they 
hear influence their lives and qualities of 
their products. 

The shepherd cannot be relied upon 
to choose the requirements of the flock. 
He must note the effects upon the flock, 
and be governed accordingly. Breeds 
are affected. differently. The two ex- 
tremes will be found in the merino and 
Leicester. What would eminently suit 
a merino would be the ruin of a Leices- 
ter. All breeds are not alike in resisting 
the influences of climate and neglect. 
The lighter bodied, more active sheep, 
are always more hardy, more able to 
travel far and wide for its feed without 
fatigue and loss of vitality—getting 
tired. It will be found that bouyant 
health and overflowing vitality always 
accompany thrift and usefulness; the 
languid, tired animal is unthrifty and 
disappointing in itself and in its pro- 
geny. Sheep, like men, are often born 
tired and unthrifty. The sheep of to- 
day is unlike the sheep of 50 years ago 
in every respect and purpose. The sheep 
is a machine, curious and complicated, 
to produce mutton, wool and fertility. 
To do it it requires proper materials in 
proper quantities, varieties, and at proper 
times, combined with most healthy and 
comfortable surroundings. 

The demoralizing effects of soft, 
poachy ground; the filthy odors of 
nasty yards and sheds; the neglected 
scours and unsuspected constipation ; the 
closely-cropped pasture, or worse, influ- 
ence of overgrown grass and weeds that 
must furnish the whole supply of food, 
should never be expected to favor the 
health and profits of sheep raising. The 
strictest attention to the individual p&® 
sonal comfort from year to year ought to 
be good, practical sheep management. 

The convenient arrangement and sub- 





division of yards, sheds, and pastures 
will not only make the handling of sheep 
more easy, but more certainly insure the 
performance of systematic methods at 
the proper time. There should always 
be some resources in reserve against a 
time of shortness. A small grassy pad- 
dock or two more convenient to the 
house than a distant pasture will always 
be a convenience grateful to the sheep 
and shepherd. In this systematic man- 
agement of sheep only are the best re- 
sults possible. Without positively vig- 
orous, well-constituted good health, in- 
herited and maintained from generation 
to generation, no satisfactory improve- 
ment can be ex Hardships can- 
not give hardiness save in the lowered 
status of the flock by accommodating it- 
self to the habitat. A diseased animal 
may recover, but the germs of disease 
may remain in the system ready to re- 
appear should the vital forces at any time 
be weakened by neglect or short suste- 
nance. By disregarding the health 
record many a disappointment has come 
to those who bought and expected valua- 
ble results from a new and high-priced 
sheep. 
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Canadian Sheep and Wool Statistics. 


From the annual report of the Bureau 
of Industries for the Province of On- 
tario, 1891, it appears there are are 1,- 
693,751 sheep in that district. There is 
an increase over the previous year of 





- 354,056. The increase is represented 


mainly by sheep under one year old. 
There were more sheep in Ontario in 
1891 than at any time since 1887. 

The number of fleeces in the Province 
is given at 954,522; the number of 
pounds of wool, 5,498,141. This is an 
increase in the number of fleeces com- 
pared with the previous year, but the 
total number falls behind the average 
for the 10 years, 1882-91. 

The average weight per fleece has in- 
creased from 5.67 in 1890, to 5.76 

punds in 1891. The average for the 

t 10 years was 5.49 pounds. The 
total weight of wool in the Province is 
one-fifth greater than in the previous 
year, and also exceeds the average for 
1882-91. 

The aggregate value, at market price, 
of the total clip of wool for 1891 was 
$1,066,639, an increase over that of 1890 
of $128,825; also an increase of the 
yearly average for the seven years, 1885- 
91, of $58,131. 

The average price of wool in Ontario 
for 1891 is given at 19.5 cents. The 
highest average price of wool in Ontario 
for the last 10 years was 22.1 cents for 
1887. 





Well Figured Out. 

An Towa farmer gives his experience 
thus: I have 175 pure-bred Shropshire 
ewes that keep fat and healthy on 30 acres 
from the time grass starts till snow comes, 
and their lambs weighed last year from 
125 to 185 pounds at seven and eight 
months old. It takes 10 tons of hay 
without any other kind of feed to Winter 
100 of my Shropshire ewes. An acre of 
ground will keep from five to eight 
shéep depending on the pasture and the 
season. 





Begin sheep on a small scale and in- 
crease as the details of the business are 
learned. 
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Some Spring Lamb Notes. 


House lambs bring the best price, 
lambs that can go to market at three to 
five weeks old, weizhing 30 to 50 pounds 
in December, January, and February. 
A three weeks’ old lamb in the Winter 
will often bring as much money as a 
three months’ old lamb will in June or a 
three years’ old wether in August. 

If it is intended to raise early lambs 
some forethought and preparations are 
necessary. 

A ewe carries her lamb 150 days, or 
five months. Where December lambs 
are wanted the ewe must be coupled in 
July,or as soon as may be in accordance 
with the above rule. 


The selection of ewes should be done 
wisely and carefully. As regards the 
breeding of the ewe, a pure bred of any 
breed is unimportant. A “big merino” 
is preferred by New Jersey lamb raisers. 
This may be a full blood or a cross bred; 
but a large bodied, strong, vigorous, 
well wooled sheep with merino char- 
acter ismeant. Some lamb raisers would 
prefer Southdown or other down char- 
acteristics; others would choose Cots 
wold. Lincoln or Leicester qualities 
should predominate. No breed of sheep 
—— excels the Dorset Horn for 
amb mothers. The age is an important 
item in selecting- lamb mothers. A 
merino may be four or five years old, 
though of the larger British breed three 
or four would be better. The closest 
examination of the teeth, teats, and 
udder should be given, since either of 
those defects would handicap the success 
with a ewe. The selection of rams for 
lamb raising is worthy of careful con- 
sideration. The best lamb raisers in the 
country, judging from stockyard stand- 
point, pretty generally agree that black- 
faced breeds—the downs—are to be pre- 
fe red. The long-wooled breeds have 
their friends for mutton crosses, prin- 
cipally in the production of lambs to be 
fed off at a year old and over. 


Having decided the time to breed the 
ewes, the kind of ewes to take, the points 
to be observed in selecting, and the sort 
of rams to use, the treatment of the 
ewes ix next in order. In Spring lamb 
raising the “old natural way” would 
hardly serve the pu intended in 
any climate. It is well to start out with 
the idea of forcing by liberal feeding of 
the most suitable feed for each of the 
periods in the business. First, to bring 
the ewes to the ram in the shortest time 
and surest manner. Second, to so 
manage and feed as to secure the 
healthiest, thrifty conditions of mother 
and lamb up to yeaning time, and, 
finally, to secure by the most artificial 
supplies the safest, rapid development of 
carcass. As soon as the ewes are brought 
to the farm, no matter how good the 
pasture may be, grain rations should 
supplement grass to “flush,” as the 
English call putting them in good con- 
dition, as quickly as ible. There is 
a difference in bs 8 in this; but im- 
proved condition and vital forces pro- 
duce the desired results. 

If the lamb mothers have come from 
the stock yards the precaution of dipping 
against seab should not be omitted. 

The preparation of Winter quarters 
and food supplies should be specially 
considered and wisely provided. 


The American Merino Sheep. 


The Spanish merino sheep was intro- 
duced into the United States during 1802 
and 1812. Its popularity was a work 
of time, but it foally found universal 
favor. 

Mr. Edwin Hammond, of Vermont, 
one of the most intelligent and success- 
ful breeders of the Spanish merino sheep, 
so improved the qualities of this breed 
as to entitle it, by common consent, to 
the name of the American merino. 

In connection with this sketch we pre- 
sent a cut of the merino sheep, which 
may serve as an object lesson for the 
student of sheep husbandry in this 
country. It is a two-year old ram, 
dropped in the Spring of 1890. This 
ram may be considered a standard 
American merino in every respect. 
“ Two days before he ‘was two years old 
he weighed 206 pounds, and clipped the 





same day 41 pounds.” He was shorn 





each year before a committee, and these 
figures are from the official record. 

It will be conceded that the Ameri- 
can breeders have made wonderful 
changes in the merino sheep during the 
present short century. In the words of 
a cotemporary they are “ as far ahead of 
the original Spanish stock as the Rhode 
Island Greening or Northern Spy is 
ahead of the crab apple.” Nor can it 
be that the work of improvement shall 
end here. Lessthan 100 years of breed- 
ing has made the American merino the 
best wool-bearing animal in the world. 

The writer who shall chronicle the 
achievements of the American merino 
breeders of the next 100 years will pre- 
sent its mutton qualities as surpassing all 
other breeds as far as it now surpasses 
all breeds as a wool-bearing animal. 
The demand was for wool; now it is 
mainly for mutton. The indications are 
that the breeds and breeders can meet 
the demand readily. 
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TWO-YEAR OLD MERINO RAM. 





Sheep in South Carolina. 


Can I make sheep raising pay? asks 
a South Carolina farmer, who is tired of 
raising cotton and buying commercial 
fertilizers, 

There is no reason in the world 
why sheep should not be profitable in 
your State. Lands are cheap and ad- 
mirably adapted to grass. The climate 
is suited toeach of the branches of sheep 
raising. Some intelligent system of 
managing flocks should be practiced. 
The root-hog-or-die system has played 
out. Fifty years ago South Carolina 
had 232,981 sheep. To-day it only has 
89,073. This is a sad comment on the 
intelligence of the farmers of the State. 
The vast sums of money expended each 
year for commercial fertilizers is a severe 
drain upon agriculturists that cannot be 
endured much longer. A change is de- 
manded, and sheep raising in connection 
with agriculture is needed. 





The London Wool Auctions. 
Wools advanced five per cent. during 
the past week at the London sales. The 
effect of the hardening tendency abroad 
has not yet been apparent in the Ameri- 





can market, beyond having infused con- 
| siderable backbone into those sellers who 
‘had not wholly recovered from the effect 





of the decline abroad on the Ist of April, 
when, it will be remembered, foreign 
wools reached the lowest point on record. 
The average price of six pence three 
farthings (less than 14 cents) for wool 
better than the average clip of the 
United States was the result of the first 
day’s London sale inthe Spring. Since 
that time wools in London have advanced 
about 15 per cent., and prices there are 
about on a level with those current 
abroad in the latter end of last year. 


» 





* Shearing the Sheep” Querry. 


The Indiana Farmer of May 11, 
1892, has an article from W. Tweedie 
on the above subject that is novel to 
one who has known something of sheep 
for 40 years. It is: “Sheep should not 
be shorn until the old wool is raised 
from the body of the sheep and the 
weather is warm. In shearing the new 
wool should not be cut. Shear between 
the growth of the new and old wool.” 

Neglected, badly handled, carelessly- 
fed sheep may have a line of thin, weak 
wool between the “new wool,” as he 
calls it, and the wool that grew before 
the period of neglect and hardship, but 
this never occurs with well fed, properly- 
managed sheep. The article is mislead- 





ing entirely. 











Transfer List of the Dorset Horn Sheep. 
Breeders’ Association. 


Record Nos. 1481, 1482, 1483, 1484, 1485— 
Geo. E. Jones, Litchfield, Coun., to Grimwel! 
& Crawford, Orwell, N. Y. 

No. 342—J. B. Wylie, Washington, Pa., to 
W. G. Weir, Shaw’s Landing, Pa. 

Nos. 1496, 1497, 1498, 1500—Geo. E. Jones 
to R. T. Earle, Centerville, Md. 

Nos. 1499—G. E. Jones to C. H. Brush, Cen- 
terville, Md. 

Nos. 1501, 1502, 1503, 1504, 1505, 1506, 
1507—G. E. Jones to F. M. Davis, Livonia 
Station, N. Y. 

Nos. 1508, 1509, 1510—G. E. Jones to W. 
H. Decker, High View, N. Y. 

Nos. 1511, 1512, 1513, 1514, 1515, 1516, 
1517—G. E. Jones to C. H. Brush, Hopkin- 
ton, N. Y. 

Nos. 362-364—J. L. Henderson & Son, 
Washington, Pa., to J. B. King, Lincoln 
University, Pa. 

No. 1469—J. L. Henderson to Jas. 8. Buch- 
anan, Hickory, Pa. 

No. 1470—J. L. Henderson to Wallace 
Flack, Taylorstown, Pa. 

No. 1476—J. L. Henderson to L. A. Web- 
ster, Whiting, Vt. . 

Nos. 1203, 1251, 1252, 1253, 1254—Wood- 
ward & Jaques, Wright’s Corners, N. Y., to 
A. C. Chase, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Nos. 1233, 1234— Woodward & Jaques to C. 
E. Packerman, Valatic, N. Y. 

Nos. 1318, 1319, 1320—Woodward & Jaques 
to J. H. Lockary, St. Clairsville, O. 

No. 1201—Woodward & Jaques to E. W. 
Denton, Port Jarvis, N. Y. 

Nos. 763, 765, 766, 767, 759, 770, 771, 772, 
773, 774, 775, 777, T79—Francis N. Buck, 
Wilmington, Del., to G. W. Bush, Whitford, 
Pa. 


Nos. 1391, 1392, 1398, 1405—H. C. Pratt, 
Canandaigua, N. Y., to W. A. Ward, Elmira. 
N 


bh we 

Nos. 1431, 1432, 1433—H. C. Pratt to E. V. 
D. McKay, Geneva, N. Y. 

No. 1311—M. M. Small, Cooperstown, Pa., 
to W. Howard, Venango, Pa. 

No. 1479—J. L. Henderson & Son to J. B. 
King, Lincoln University, Pa. 

Nos. 1550, 1551, 1552—Geo. E. Jones to F. 
8. Wolf, Bath, N. Y. 

Nos. 1562, 1533, 1538—G. E. Jones to W. 
J. Brosener, Van Hornesville, N. Y. 

No. 891—T. S. Cooper, Coopersburg, Pa., 
to W. E. Kimsey, Angola, Ind. 

No. 813—Thos. E. Hunt, Greenwich, N. 
J., to B. A. Wyckoff, Fleming, N. Y.—M. A. 
CoopPER, Secretary, Washington, Pa. 
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Record of Transfers of Pure-bred Ameri- 
can Southdown Stock. 


No. 5238—E. 8. Moorhead, Williamsburg, 
O., to G. H. Eveland, Miamiville, O. 

No. 5049—Albert Sites, Perry, O., to Wm. 
A. McCoy, Mercer, Pa. 

No. 5310—E. H. Crandall, Larchland, IIl,, 
to E. J. Fennessy, Avon, IIl. 

Nos. 5312, 5313, 5314—Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, Amherst, Mass., to C. 8. 
Turner, Chaplin, Conn. 

No. 5075—J. H. Potts & Son, Jacksonville, 
Ill., to Springer Bros., Springfield, Ill. 

Nos. 5119, 5120, 5121—Springer Bros., 
Springfield, Ill., to Seth Botts, Glendale, Ky. 

Nos. 5235, 5236, 5237—Robert Shaw & Sons, 
Glanford Station, Ontario, Can., to A. Simen- 
ton & Sons, Blackheath, Ontario, Can. 

Nos. 5035, 5037—D. H. Dale, Glendale, 
Ontario, Can., to George McKerrow, Sussex, 
Wis. 

No. 5021—T. C. Douglas, Galt, Ontario. 
Can., to James Brooks, Whalen, Ontario, 
Can. 

Nos. 4899, 4900, 4901—George K. Boutelle, 
Waterville, Me., to Arthur Hilton, Anson, 
Me. 

Nos. 3954, 3955, 3956—M. T. Steele, Elkin, 
Pa., to S. E. Fitzgerald, Bryan, Pa. 

No. 5068—R. P. Pomeroy, New Castle, Pa, 
to Orr Bros., Green Garden, Pa. 

No. 4487—C. M. Clay, White Hall, Ky., 
to Sid 8. Bond, Jackson, Tenn. 

Nos. 1791, 2546—Geo. McKerrow, Sussex, 
Wis., to F. D. Nunes, Chatham, Ill.--S. E. 
PRATHER, Secretary, Springfield, Ill. 


> 





It should be said over and over agai, 
the sheep that don’t pay should not be 
kept on the farm. 
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THE APIARY. 


Hummings. 


It is said that 25 pounds of sugar, or 
$1.25 worth, will keep a colony of bees 
through the hardest Winter. 

Even though the honey crop be a 
failure, and there is no demand for bees, 
hives, and fixtures, persons owning bees 
should take care of them and wait a 
more prosperous season. 

The hives should be kept out of doors 
until late in the season. Bees always 
do better if not shut up in a close com- 
pass with gloomy surroundings. If the 
weather is not too severe they can be 
protected out of doors, and there is less 
of a tendency to breed disease. 


When it is necessary to feed bees for 
the rearing of brood, it should be done 
slowly and uniformly, just as a daily 
supply from the fields. They would 
store large quantities in the brood frames. 
When the bloom has been destroyed by 
frost, and their stores are not sufficient 
to last them, it should be given them as 
fast as they are able to store it. 

G. M. Doolittle says “the best honey 
comes from combs long sealed over. It 
is the best honey that brings the best 
prices and gives stability to our markets.” 
There seems to be a wide difference of 
opinion as to just when honey should be 
extracted. Mrs. Atchley thinks the best 
time is when the bees begin to seal over, 
and others think it should be when only 
partly sealed. 


It is well to keep the new honey plants 
recorded. A beekeeper at Little Sioux, 
Iowa., has harvested a heavy and beauti- 
ful crop of honey entirely from a plant 
known as tan weed. Thisis Polygonium 
Muhlenbergis. It belongs to the buck- 
wheat family, and so is related to hearts- 
ease and smartweed. The honey pro- 
duced from it is light colored, which is 
not generally true of that made from 
Autumn flowers. 

A writer in The American Bee 
Journal makes it quite plain that bees 
can hear. He says that as soon as a 
part have found their hive they start 
the glad hum, and all the others, even 
though they be at a distance, will im- 
mediately respond by rushing home. 
He says “bees communicate by sound of 
wings, and express joy, anger, and fear. 
They find a queen by the sound of her 
wings ; they sound the alarm of her loss 
and the joy of her being found.” 








Always be Ready to Learn. 


Epiror AMERICAN Farmer: No 
oné can afford to get the impression that 
he is a natural-born beekeeper. He 
thould always be ready to learn new 


ideas and methods about honey pro- | 
We are very much interested | 


duction. 
in J. W. Tefft’s articles. He produces 
a little the best quality of honey, and 
more of it than any of us. He takes 





AN ABANDONED FARM. 


A Pretty Picture of a Country Home 
for a Beekeeper. 


Epitor AMERICAN FarMER: It 
was the cherished home of a large 
family, all the members of which have 
fallen before the mighty reaper—death. 
The house is quaint, yet there is about it 
a hospitable air in spite of its decay and 
general delapidation. It contains four 
rooms besides the attic in the upright 
part, and two in the one-story cell. Two 
elms, much older, probably, than any 
persons now living, throw their arms 
over it. 

It is habitable, or might be made 
habitable with a few shingles and clap- 
boards. In the kitchen may be seen the 
worn floor, once white and clean, 
scoured till the knots in the boards 
stand out in bold relief. It is easy 
to imagine how cheerful and cosy it was 
once in this room, with its old time fire- 
place. Marks on the floor show that 
the rain comes in in many places. 

This reminds me of a kitchen into 
which I ran once while berrying to es 
cape a shower. The good woman who 
received me placed on the floor five 
milk pans, for what I could not imagine 
till the falling drops of rain, leaking 
through the roof and floor above, began 
to drum in the pans. She knew exactly 
where the drops would fall, and had a 
pan in each place before the rain fell. 
Perhaps the same plan was followed in 
this abandoned kitchen. 

There is a garden, or a place for one, 
back of the house. The great weeds 
show that there is good soil there, and a 





garden, a fine one, is one of the possi- 


bilities of the place, barren as the rest of 
the farm may be. And in this garden, 
on the north side of it, under those old, 
yet fruitful apple trees, what a place for 
bees—50, a hundred colonies of bees. 
My companion thinks the garden con- 
tains an acre. No, not half an acre, but 
large enough for a garden and an apiary. 
And what a view on the west! The 
earth slopes down to a valley, through 


| which creeps a little brook, and then 





the first prize on his honey wherever he | 
chooses to exhibit it. We would like to| of honey must come from these trees 


know more about how he does it. 
you not induce him to write more for 


rises to a high hill beyond, a mile away, 
where there is a fine farm and buildings 
and extensive orchards. 

And such a place as this has no occu- 
pants! O, there must be thousands and 
tens of thousands of people who would 
be glad of a resting place here, and who 
would be content with what the farm 
would supply, small as it might be, and it 
could not refuse a support better than a 
multitude in cities can command. 

For a “bee farm,” the appearances 
are that not a better could be found 
anywhere. In the valley along the 
brook grow, doubtless,a great variety of 
plants that yield honey, and this valley 
stretches miles away; and in every di- 
rection are seen in clumps, singly and 
in great sweeps of woodland, chestnut 
trees that produce in abundance de- 
licious honey—honey that some esteem 
above any other kind of honey. Tons 


Can | alone. 


On the west is the fine farm and 


you, and can you not give more space | orchards. How easily the bee flies 
to the Apiary Department in Tur | against the prevailing West wind when 
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We take the | he has nothing to carry, and how easily 


the bee returns from those orchards with 
his burden—with his honey sack full or 





his pollen baskets crowded, for he rides all over the grapes by the thousand, he 


back to his home on the wind—the 
favoring breeze brings him to hive with- 
out much exertion. 

How easy it is to imagine an ideal 
existenee for the bee and for the bee’s 
keeper on this abandoned farm. The 
picture is ideal, but there is nothing to 
prevent its reality. It is doubtless true 
that the honey that might be gathered 
on and around this abandoned farm 
would pay for it and support its occu- 
pants. If bees were confined to one field 
or farm, like cattle, their labor would be 
limited; but they roam at will, two or 
three miles, and gather honey wherever 
they find it—and honey is a merchant- 
able article, the rarest food and the best 
of simple medicines. 

Sedhennion is receiving more and 
more attention every year; is already 
recognized, established as one of the im- 
portant industries to be carried on in 
connection with agriculture or inde- 
pendently. It is an attractive industry 
for several reasons, this one in particular: 
It can be carried on in connection with 
gardening, poultry raising, small fruit 
culture, and not interfere with it. The 
honey season runs only about six months, 
and does not require all the time in the 
six months, Beekeeping o the way 
to a living, a comfortable life, good 
health, and perhaps something more than 
a living —JuLia ALLYN. 





BEES AND GRAPES. 


A Correspondent Who Olaims they do 
not Cut Sound Grapes. 


Epiror AMERICAN FarmMerR: We 
saw a statement from a_ beekeeper, 
we believe from New York State, that 
bees do cut through the skin of a sound 
grape, and again another in THE AMERI- 
CAN FARMER saying that “Bees are 
often charged with injuring grapes by 
cutting the skins and sucking out the 
sweet juice. It is not probable that this 
is done, but we are quite sure that they 
are able to do it.” 

Now it does seem that this old “ chest- 
nut” has been cracked so often and 
nothing found in it that it would be left 
alone, especially by beekeepers. 

Mr. I. P. Isreal, of Olivenhain, Cal., 
who is a grape and raisin grower as well 
as a beekeeper, after careful tests does 
not find a single bee cutting through a 
sound grape, although the bees worked 
on the unsound or  broken-skinned 





grapes. 

Again, Prof. N. W. McGain, of the 
United States Agricultural Station, 
made careful experiments with 30 or 
more varieties of grapes, and he tried in 
every way to induce the bees to cut 
through the sound skins of the grapes, 
but in no instance could they do so. If 
the skin was broken they would soon 
clean it out, but were unable of them- 
selves to get through. 

Mr. Charles P. Dadant, who is a very 
careful observer as grape grower and 
beekeeper, when taking in his grapes on 
one occasion where the bees were work- 
ing on them very much, after getting all 
the grapes stored away except one 
bunch which he left out to experiment 
with, and after even puncturing one 
with a pin point and then leaving the 
bunch of grapes for two or three hours 
for the bees to work on, and they being 





found after they had left that they had 
not cut a single grape, and the one that 
had been punctured had only the juice 
sucked out around the puncture and the 
bees had not gotten to the inside at all. 

Again, Prof. A. J. Cook, of the Agri- 
cultural College at Lansing, Mich., says 
that he is willing to stake his reputation 
as an entomologist upon the statement 
that the honey bee is structurally unable 
to bite the smooth skin of the grape. 

In the face of all these careful experi- 
ments, not to speak of hundreds of 
others that have been made, we should 
want to be more than ever sure before we 
should want to publish a statement coa- 
trary wise. In our past experience we have 
seen the time that we have been “ very 
sure ” when the facts proved that we were 
mistaken. It would be an easy matter 
for one to be decived in this matter by 
only making a casual observation, but 
if watched closely where bees are work- 
ing on grapes one will find that a small 
puncture has been made or the skin 
broken. Much more might be said on 
this subject, but we deem this sufficient, 
only adding that bees do sometimes work 
on the grapes in a dry time and get 
enough blame without adding any more 
blame to them than they deserve; but 
after all, if the bees should destroy all 
the grape crop at times, the grape 
crop is certainly not worth more than 
the balance of the fruit crop, for with- 
out the bees to fructify the fruit bloom 
by carrying the pollen on their legs from 
one bloom to that of another, and thus 
cause the bloom to become fertilizec, 
there would be but very little fruit 
raised at all. 

Here in Missouri last Spring the fruit 
trees bloomed profusely, but at the time 
it was cool and damp and bees could not 
fly freely, and in consequence we have 
but very little fruit this year. There 
are other insects that can perform the 
same office for the fruit bloom that the 
bees do, but by observation it has been 
found that there were 20 bees at work 
on fruit bloom to any insect of any other 
kind. Anyone ca: make observations 
for themselves and see into this matter. 

Carefully watch the bees when on the 
grapes, also during fruit bloom; cover 
some of the bloom to keep the bees off, 
and leave other bloom exposed, and if 
the weather is suitable one can then see 
the marked difference in the bearing of 
fruit. Please let us have the actual facts 
and no guess work.—J. W. Rovsz, 
Mexico, Mo. 


~ 
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Meeting of the National Grange. 


The following circular has been issued 
from the office of the National Secretary, 
514 F St., Washington, D. C. 





In accordance with the provisions of its 
Constitution and the resolution adopted at 
the session of 1891, the 26th session of the 
National Grange of the Patrons of Husbandry 
will be held in the city of Concord, N. H., 


commencing on ‘‘the first Wednesday after 
the second Monday in November’’ (16) at 11 
o’clock a. m. 


The sessions of the Grange will be held in 
Representatives Hall. 

Accommodations for the National Grange 
have been secured at the New Eagle Hotel, at 
the rate of $2.25 per day each, including heat 
and light, the week or Set ans 3 

r day for than one week. t) 
the Executive Committee, JoHN TRrMe.e, 
Secretary National Grange. 
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BEES AS FERTILIZERS. 


Some Proofs that Insects are a Neces- 
sity to some Plants. 


A paper read by Prof. Cook, of the 
Michigan Agricultural College, before 
the association for the Advancement of 
Agricultural Science, contained the fol- 
lowing, which cannot fail to be of inter- 

_est to beekeepers : 

Darwin's memorable researches and 
generalizations in relation to the fertili- 
zation and cross-fertilizations of plants 
through your agency of insects, are not 
the least of his many valuable scientific 
discoveries, nor yet are they least in their 
bearings on economic questions. His 
classic investigations settled the question 
of the great value of insects in securing 
full fruitage to many of our most valua- 
ble fruits and vegetables. Since Dar- 
win, many scientists have, by crucial tests 
and experiments, abundantly confirmed 
his conclusions. Our most intelligent 
practical men have also made significant 
observations. They note a scarcity of 
insect visits to the blossoms of the first 
crop of red clover, and also its failure to 
bear seed. The alsike clover is freely 
visited in early June by the honey bee 
and bears a full crop of seed. In New 
Zealand the red clover failed to seed at 
all seasons, and there was a conspicuous 
absence of insects upon the blossoms, 
both early and late. This led to the 
importation of bumble bees from Eng- 
land to the earth’s very limit, and now 
the New Zealand farmer produces clover 
seed. Gardeners keep bees to-day that 
their vegetables may fruit and seed 
more liberally. Even the producers of 
flower seeds in our cities keep bees in 
their green-houses, as they find this the 
easiest and cheapest method to secure 
that more perfect fertilization upon which 
their profits depend. Secretary Farns- 
worth, of the Ohio Horticultural Society, 
could account for a very meager crop of 
fruit a few years since in his vicinity, 
after a profusion of bloom, only through 
lack of pollenization. The bees had 
nearly all died off the previous Winter. 
I have often noted the fact that if we 
have rain and cold all during the fruit 
bloom, as we did in the Spring of 1890, 
even trees that bloom fully are almost 
sure to bedr as sparingly. 

Darwin's researches considered in- 
sects as a whole, and it is true that all 
insects that visit flowers, either for nectar 
or er do valuable service in this 
work of pollenization. Thus many of 
the hymenoptera, diptera, and coleoptera, 
and not a few lepidoptera, are our ever- 
ready helpers as pollenizers. Yet early 
in the season, in our Northern latitudes, 
most insects are scarce. The severe 
Winters so thin their numbers that we 
find barely one, whereas we will find 
hundreds in late Summer and early 
Autumn. In late Summer the bumble 
bees and paper-making wasps number 
scores to each colony, while in Spring 
only the one fertile female will be found. 
This is less conspicuously true of soli- 
tary insects like most of our native bees 
and wasps ; yet even these swarm in late 
Summer, where they were solitary or 
scattering in the early Spring. The 
honey bees are notable exception to this 
rule. They live over Winter so that 





even in early Spring we may find 10,000 
or 15,000 in a single colony, in lieu of 








one solitary female, as seen in the nest 
of bombus or vespa. By actual count 
in time of fruit bloom in May, I have 
found the bees 20 to one of all other in- 
sects upon the flowers ; and on cool days, 
which are very common at this early 
season, I have known hundreds of bees 
on the fruit blossoms, while I could not 
find a single other insect. Thus we see 
that the honey bees are exceedingly im- 
portant in the economy of. vegetable 
growth and fruitage, especially of all 
such plants as blossom early in the sea- 
son. We have all noticed how much 
more common our flowers are in Autumn 
than in Spring time. In Spring we 
hunt for the claytonia, the trillium, and 
theerythronium. In Autumn we gather 
asters and goldenrods by the armful, and 
they look up at .us from every marsh, 
fence corner,and common. In May our 
flowers demand a search, while in Cali- 
fornia the fields of January and Febru- 
ary are one sea of blossoms. The mild 
California Winters do not kill the insects. 
There a profusion of bloom will receive 
service from these so-called “ marriage 
priests,” and a profusion of seed will 
greet the coming Spring time. Thus 
our climate acts upon the insects, and 
the insects upon the flowers, and we 
understand why our peculiar flora was 
developed. Yet notwithstanding the 
admirable demonstratious of the great 
master Darwin, and the observations and 
practice of a few of our intelligent 
practical men, yet the great mass of our 
farmers are either ignorant or indifferent 
as to this matter, and so to the important 
practical considerations which wait upon 
it. This is very evident, as appears from 
the fact that many legislators the past 
Winter, when called upon to protect the 
bees, urged that fruit growers had in- 
terests as well as the beemen, not seem- 
ing to know thet one of the greatest of 
these interests rested with the-very bees 
for which protection was asked. 


Now that we understand the signifi- 
cance of the law of adaptation in ref- 
erence to the progressive development of 
species, we easily understand why our 
introduced fruits that blossom early 
would find a lack of the “marriage 
priests,” and why it would be a matter of 
necessity to introduce the honey bee, 
which, like the fruits, are not indigenous 
to our country, just as the bumble bee 
must go with the red clover, if the latter 
is to succeed at once in far off New 
Zealand. It is true that we have native 
apples, cherries, plums, etc. But these, 
like the early insects, were scattering, 
not massed in large orchards, and very 
likely the fruitage of these, before the 
introduction of the honey bee, may have 
been scant and meager. Now that 
spraying our fruit trees with the arsenites, 
early in the Spring, is known to be so 
profitable, and is coming and will con- 
tinue to come more generally into use, 
and as suclr spraying is fatal to the bees 
if performed during the time of bloom, 
and not only fatal to the imago, but to 
the brood to which it is fed in the hive, 
it becomes a question of momentous im- 
portance that all should know that bees 
are valuable to the fruit grower and the 
apiarist alike, and that the pomologist 
who poisons the bees is surely killing the 
goose that lays the golden egg. 

That bees are easily poisoned by apply- 
ing sprays to trees that bear nectar-secret- 





ing blossoms at the time of bloom, can be 
easily demonstrated in a frightfully ex- 
petisive manner in several apiaries in 
various parts of the country. Several 
beekeepers, whose all was invested in 
bees, have lost all their property, all be- 
cause some fruit-growing neighbor either 
thoughtlessly or ignorantly sprayed his 
fruit trees while in bloom; and this in 
the face of the fact that, for the best re- 
sults even in the direction sought, the 
spraying should be deferred until the 
blossoms fall. I have demonstrated this 
fact where the results were entirely in 
sight. I have shut bees in a cage and 


given them sweetened water, containing | 


London purple in the proportion of one 
pound to 200 gallons of water, and in 
24 hours the bees were all dead; while 
other bees, in precisely similar cages and 
fed precisely the same food, with the 
poison omitted, lived for many days. 
We thus see that it becomes very im- 
portant that pomologist and beekeeper 
alike know the danger, and also know 
the loss to both parties in case caution 
is not observed to avoid the danger and 
— loss. It is also important that, 
y definite experimentation, we may 
learn just how important the bees are in 
the pollenization of plants. To deter- 
mine this point I tried many experiments 
last Spring. I counted the blossoms on 
each of two branches, or plants, of ap- 
ple, cherry, pear, strawberry, raspberry, 
and clover. One of these, in case of 
each fruit or each experiment, was sur- 
rounded by cheese-cloth just before the 
blossoms opened, and kept cover d till 
the blossoms fell off. The apple, pear, 


and cherry were covered May 4, and re I 
y og A of the specialist, but even in beekeeping 


uncovered May 25 and May 19. The 
number of blossoms considered varied 
from 32, the smallest number, to 300, 
the largest. The trees were examined 
June 11, to see what number of the 
fruit had set. The percent. of blossoms 
which developed on the covered trees 
was a little over two, while almost 20 
per cent. of the uncovered blossoms had 
developed. Of the pears not one of the 
covered developed, while five per cent. 
of the uncovered developed fruit. Of 
the cherries three per cent. only of the 
covered developed, while 40 per cent. of 
the uncovered blossoms set their fruit. 
The strawberries were covered May 18 
and uncovered June 16. The nnmber 
of blossoms in each experiment varied 
from 60 in the least to 212 in the great- 
est. In these cases a box covered with 
cheese-cloth surrounded the plants. The 
plants were examined June 22. Eleven 
per cent. of the covered blossoms and 
17 per cent. of the uncovered had de- 
veloped. To show the details, in one 
case 60 blossoms were considered, nine 
of which in the covered lot, and 27 in 
the uncovered, had developed. That is, 
three times as many flowers had set in 
the uncovered as in the covered. 

These experiments agree with similar 
ones of former years, in seeming to show 
that strawberries are less aflected than 
other fruit by the exclusion of insect 
visits. The raspberry canes were cov- 
ered with cheese-cloth May 30 and un- 
covered July 6. In every case but one 
the canes seemed to have been injured 
by the covers, and so the results were 
not considered. In the exceptional case 
184 blossoms were considered ; 93 blos- 








and 160 on the uncovered. In every 
case the fruit on the covered twigs was 
inferior. It might be thought that the 
simple presence of covers was prejudi- 
cial; though this could not be a very 
important matter, as bl ssoms covered 
after the bees had freely visited them 
set well, and showed no injury. 





Some Philosophy as Applied to Bee- 
keeping. 


Epiror AMERICAN FARMER: A 
scientist has said that there are never 
more than 6,000 stars visible at one 
point of view, but it is safe to say that 
he never removed and replaced a honey 
board while working with bees. 

The knowledge of honey beés is a 
noble end, and the interest which may 
be found therein is inexhaustible. All 
knowledge is the result of two factors, 
one objective and one subjective, and 
this applies to bee knowledge as well as 
to any other kind. To know a thing is 
to refer it and connect it in one’s mind 
to something that went before. There 
must first be an original group of ideas 
to which the new facts may be referred, 
and the character of the resulting 
knowledge will depend on the character 
of the first group of ideas. 

Invention does not consist of creating 
out of void. Everything must have a 
beginning, and is linked in a manner 
with something preceding it. All that 
a manufacturer can do is to convert his 
wares out of raw material by means of 
skilled mechanical |:bor. 

Apiculture will be safe in the hands 


it is the inspiration that makes the points, 
and the beekeeper who grasps the mean- 
ing of the many facts in the field of dis- 
covery. The five great cardinal points 
of apiculture are entomology, queen- 
bearing, botany, mechanics, and inven- 
tion. 

The man who cannot see for himself 
the million forces included in these five 
points, useful though he may be, never 
advances one step, and all he ever does 
is to copy and take suggestions from 
others. 

I have made invention my specialty, 
and have given my time to the construc- 
tion of a new frame, a cross between the 
Langstroth and Quinby as to size. After 
working, figuring, and experimenting 
from 1855 to 1883, I at last saw that the 
suspended frame could not be worked 80 
as to allow the bees to work up to their 
full capacity. I then set to work and con- 
structed an entirely new hive from base 
to dome. ‘This is the Good News Hive, 
which has given me perfect satisfaction. 
—J. W. Terrt, Buffalo, N. Y. 


»— 
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South Carolina News. 


The tobacco factory at Walhalla is nearly 
finished. 

The seed-cotton law has gone into effect, 
and anyone buying seed cotton without a li- 
cense is liable to prosecution. 

The State Agricultural Society offers a pre- 
mium of $25 for the best display of can 
goods from a factory in the State. , 

Bamberg has a cotton factory which cost 
$75,(00, is equipt with the best machinery, 
and can turn out 40 per cent. more of 
highest quality of goods than the old-style 
mills. 

A. B. Finch, of Wellford, made 52 bushels 





soms developed on the covered canes, | of wheat on two acres of ground. 
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THE GARDEN. 








Pluckings. 


Onions cannot stand repeated thawing 
and freezing, but can endure an ex- 
tremely low temperature if allowed to 


thaw gradually. 


For Spring use leave parsnips in the 
ground. If they are needed for early 
Winter they should be dug and stored 
like other root crops. 


The small or dwarf varieties of celery 
are the better flavored. They cost less, 
both in matter of labor and fertilizer, 
and will also produce a greater number 
of finer quality bunches per acre that 
will bring the highest prices. 

It is well for gardens to plow them 
twicein the Fall. The first time should 
be as soon as the early crops are cleared 
away, so that the weeds may be destroyed. 
The second plowing should be just before 
freezing, and the ground left to be ex- 
posed to the weather. 


Clubroot is a fungus growth which 
effects cabbage plant. It causes a swell- 
ing of the roots. The trouble may be 
prevented by never planting cabbages or 
any of that family of vegetables on the 
same ground insuccession. Pull up the 
plants affected and be careful to burn 
the roots. 


satin 


A Paying Crop. 


Beans are profitable, and a good crop 
of beans is considered nearly as valuable 
as a good potato crop. Dried beans are 
valued and used in many households. 
They are usually sold at so many pounds 
to the bushel to the dealers, and the 

rice per bushel averages abort $1.30. 

his makes a good profit to the acre, for 
after green ones have been picked for 
the early market there ought to be. from 
20 to 40 bushels to the acre for drying. 
To dry them, the pods when ripened 
should be pulled, thrown into windrows 
with a fork and left for atime. They 
must be turned over with a fork after a 
rain, and the pods ought not to be left 
for any time in contact with the 
ground. 

Aiter they are well dried they are 





spread out in the barn on a platform of 


rails so the air can circulate through 
them. They should be thrashed on the 
barn floor, and all the beans gathered 


and put through the fanning mill. If 


they are well kept and not allowed to 
become worm eaten, they will bring high 
prices in Midwinter. 


-_—— 


Root Crops. 





The potatoes are to be dug these nice 
days and snugly stored for the Winter. 
if, fortunately, there are some to spare a 
good price will be obtained for the sur- 
plus. It may be preferred to hold them 
for a higher price ; if so there is a word 
of caution on putting them away in a 
careful manner so they shall not freeze. 

Turnips—In the North turnips will 
be stored in root cellars much like pota- 
toes, but do not damage from cold as 
potatoes. 





the open ground it is better to put them 
in small piles of, say, 10 bushels and 
cover them with straw and some dirt, 
and increase this when the weather gets 
colder. 

Beets.—This neglected crop for live 
stock requires about the same treatment 
as turnips. 

Parsnips.—This is the lazy man’s crop, 
since it may remain in the ground all 
Winter, even in the extreme North, with- 
out damage. It is possible that the 
flavor of the root is improved by the 
freezing and thawing of Winter. 

Artichokes.—This is another neg- 
lected but valuable root crop, easily 
raised and needs no harvesting if for 
hogs, and may remain in the ground 
until used without injury. 

Carrots.—This crop, so popular with 
old countrymen for stock, especially 
horses and dairy cows, should be treated 
as beets. 

Sweet Potatoes—The treatment of 
this crop is too well understood to need a 
word on the subject. The gathering of 
the crop requires prompt attention, and 
the least frost injures the keeping quali- 
ties of the tubers. In the South less 
caution is required, and the storing is 
very different from that practiced in the 
North. 





Plowing in the Fall. 


The season for Fall plowing is here, 
and many farmers will or have begun 
to turn their land. Prof. J. B. Smith, 
Entomologist at the New Jersey Ex- 
periment Station, in the annual report 
just issued, gives expression to the fol- 
lowing timely remarks and advice : 

Corn is cut, stacked, and husked in 
the Fall, and the shocks are left in the 
ground over Winter, to be plowed out 
in Spring, when the soil is made ready 
for oats, potatoes, wheat, or tomatoes, as 
the case may be; sometimes early, some- 
times later, according to the crop to be 
put in. Among the serious pests very 
destructive in some sections is the corn- 
worm, which feeds in the ear near the 
top, on the growing kernels. There are 
two broods of this larva, the second 
reaching full size in Fall, Wintering as 
pupse and reappearing as imagos early 
in Spring. By the ordinary method of 
cultivation the insects undergo. their 
transformations unhindered, while by 
plowing in Fall and carting off and 
burning the stocks, not one per cent. of 
the pup would ever come to maturity. 
As this insect in its first brood attacks 
peas, tomatoes, and a great variety of 
other plants, and also eats into the stems 
of young corn, quite a wide range of 
exemption would be thus secured. 

When corn is affected by the root 
louse, and this is the case much oftener 
than suspected in New Jersey, late Fall 
plowing will result in destroying a very 
large proportion of the ants’ nests which 


| are suspected of harboring the eggs of 


the lice during Winter. 

In fact, so generally destructive of in- 
sect life is disturbing the ground in late 
Fall, that I would recommend it in all 
cases where the nature of the crop will 
allow of the practice. I believe it to be 


A slight freeze, or even a|one of the very best methods of con- 


severe freeze will not hurt turnips if they | trolling certain classes of insect attack. 


are not disturbed until thawed out. 


too warm they will become pithy, grow, | 
and he injured. 





When stored in pits in | 


If| I would especially recommend this 


process also in squash, melon, and citron 
fields infested by borers, lice, and striped 











beetle. I believe it would be most 
valuable as a method of controlling these 
pests. 

In thus strongly recommending Fall 
plowing I am not unaware that it is not 
the best practice on some kinds of land. 
Soils that “leach” badly will not stand 
it, while heavy, rich soils are usually 
improved by the process. The farmer 
must in all cases decide from a knowledge 
of his own land, and after weighing 
possible benefits and injuries. But Fall- 
plow whenever the land will stand it. 

If it be decided that the practice is 
unwise, then at least turn the land as 
early in Spring as it will stand working. 
This will still get ahead of many of the 


insects, and will be partly effective. If 


then a good top-dressing of kainit be ap- 
plied, cut-worms at least will be pretty 
thoroughly destroyed. 





Cotton Manufacturing in the South. 


There are about 350 cotton mills in 
the 13 cotton States of the South, of 
which some 300 are in active operation, 
working nearly 1,900,000 spindles, and 
the consumption in the South has in- 
creased to 625,000 bales, against 560,- 
000 bales the previous year. 


—_—™ 
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Planter Wolf's Mis‘ortune. 


A year ago Planter Wolf, of Knox- 
ville, Ark., had an arm pulled off whil> 
showing a negro how to operate a cotton 
gin. Recently he was instructing ap- 
other negro, and lost his other arm. Mr. 
Wolf’s instruction is now at an end, as 
he is out of arms. But then Mr. Wolf's 
way of operating cotton gins was not a 
good one.—Pittsburg Chronicle-Tele- 


graph. 











AN EFFICIENT CORN-SHELLER FOR EVERY-DAY USE. 





kernels from the cob at the same revolution. 


always in working order. 


Many people would prefer 
to shell all their own feed- 
corn as they use it, if they had 
an easy sheller which would do 
the work quickly. The illus- 
tration shows the most scien- 
tific, yet simplest in construc- 
tion, of any corn-sheller on 
the market. 

The improvements of this 
machine over others are: First, 
that it instantly adjust itself 
to any size ear, removes all 
the kernels from the cob, at the 
same time throwing the cobs 
on the floor away from the 
corn. Second, from the pecul- 
iar construction of the teeth 
on the dise some draw the ears 
into place without assistance 
from the operator, while oth- 
ers are arranged to strip the 
Third, because of its simplicity it is 


This is without doubt the cheapest, as it is the best, machine of the kind on 


the market. 


Any farmer or poultry raiser who has corn to shell will save the cost of this 


sheller in a few days. 


This is sold for $2.25, or with THE AMERICAN FARMER for one year 


it is sent for $3. 








EVERYONE HIS OWN MILLER. 


Feeling sure that every 
farmer who has chick- 
ens and every house- 
keeper who keeps a well- 
equipped kitchen will see 
the advantage of having 
a small grist mill that 
can be operated by hand, 
we have found the best 
one on the market and 
offer it on advantageous 
terms to subscribers. 

The above is a good 
picture of it. 

It is adapted for grind- 
ing coffee, spices, corn, 
wheat, or grain of any 
kind for domestic pur- 
poses. For feeding it can 
be so changed as to crash 
shells and grind grain to 
any desired coarseness. 

The chilled-iron burrs 
are fourand ahalf inches 
in diameter, and are 
grovn’ perfectiy true. 


The steci shaft and fly-wheel is 20 inches in diameter. 
manship in every respect, all paris being made to duplicate. 


counter it is always in place. 





In fact, the mill is of the best work- 
By beinz screwed to a table or 


We will have it carefully packed and shipped by freight, receiver to pay charge, which 
will be trifling, to any subscriber for $3.50, or with THE AMERICAN FARMER for one 


year it will be sent for $4. 
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THE DAIRY. 








Skimmings. 


Give the cows salt every other day. 
Keep the milk room clean, sweet, and 


Feed a light grain ration now and in- 
crease it as the season advances. 

It is well to remember that ensilage 
should be fed after milking, never be- 
fore. 

When the cows begin to give poor and 
thin milk it is time to begin to fatten her 
for beef. 

The ripening of cream is a process 
which should be understood by all dairy- 
mea and farmers. 


Do not churn cream unevenly ripened. 
It may save a little labor, but it will de- 
crease the amount of butter which it is 
possible to obtain. 

The difference between rich and poor 
milk not only appears in the quantity of 
cream raised, but also in the quality and 
appearance of the butter. 


Now a good many farmers are begin- 
ning to fill their silos. Bear in mind, 
however, that you want no immature 
corn among the matter stored. 

If farmers make butter which they 
sell direct to the consumer, it would be 
well if they put the butter in packages 
to suit the tastes of their customers. 

Do not judge cream always by its con- 
dition. Sometimes sour cream is not 
ripe cream. Sudden atmospheric changes 
will not only sour milk, but cream also, 

Even part Jersey cows make excellent 
animals forthe dairy. The Jersey blood 
in them makes them most profitable for 
butter, and the butter is of a good quality 
and color. 


= 


following account of how a woman 
makes butter on the farm: I work the 
butter slowly until I get out most of the 
buttermilk, then salt it and let it stand 
over night, then work it over again and 
pour off the milky brine. With good 
cows and a clean, cool milk room, there 
need be no difficulty in making good 
butter on any farm by anyone who will 
attend to it properly. 





Cows on the Farm. 


Epr1or AMERICAN Farmer: I have 
heen reading the dairy department of 
Tue AMERICAN FarMER with great in- 
terest, and think that the articles written 
by Mr. Talcott worth the price of the 
paper alone. I do not think that I am 
as capable of handling this subject with 
the writing of Mr. Talcott, yet I wish to 
say a few words about the cows on the 
average farm. Almost every farmer has 
a cow, and there are very many who 
have a great deal larger number than 
this. In many of the farmers’ house- 
holds butter is made, and sometimes this 
buiter finds itself placed on sale at the 
city markets; but whether it does or 
not, matters but little in this case. 

There is no reason why the farmer, 
even if he makes butter for his family 
use only, should not have a good animal 
or animals. He may say to himself that 
it is all right; he keeps the cows for his 
own use, and if they do not give so much 
milk they give enough for him. It is 
all right, probably, to meditate in this 
way, but it is not all right to keep such 
cows. The farmer is cheating himself 
in keeping such animals. 

Economy is the greatest help on the 
farm, and with its aid many men have 
grown rich. We call it economy when 
we save anything. Economy can be 
practiced, and yet a person will not be 
called stingy. Even though they did, 





According to Mr. Gilbert it pays to 
purchase a separator in a dairy of 10 or 
15- good cows. An average of 15 per 
cent. of butter fat is lost in skim milk 
from open settings, while only four- 
tenths per cent. is lost from the separator, 

The writings of Mr. Henry Talcott 
all point to one thing, and that is we 
must have more product at leas cost. 
His views are echoed by all leading 
dairymen, and the sooner all recognize 
the fact the better will be the dairy 
business. 


There are said to be 16,000,000 cows 
in the United States. Of course, the 
majority of them are scrubs, and if there 
were only one-quarter that number of 
good cows, their total product would 
equal if not surpass that of the 
16,000,000. 

When you commence to milk a cow, 
do not lag. Never leave off milking, 
but after you have once begun continue 
as fast as possible until through. The 
milking capacity of the cows will 
rapidly deteriorate unless you observe 
this simple rule. 


The Chicago authorities are taking 
care that milk sold by dairymen should 
be pure and made from good dairy feed. 
A milkman was recently arrested for 
violating the law by feeding slop to his 
cows, and he will be prosecuted to the 
full extent. He had 76 cows, all of 
which were slop fed. 


what matters it. Now, say you had five 
cows which gave a certain quantity of 
milk, and you could get three cows to 
give the same amount of milk, would it 
not appear to you that it would be 
economy to keep only the three? I cer- 
tainly think so, and I will give you my 
reasons. Three cows eat just three-fifths 
as much as five cows, and therefore every 
day the feed and trouble of attending to 
two cows is saved. That is the princi- 
pal reason. Now, on yourside, you may 
say that to get three such cows would 
cost a great deal of money. Perhaps 
they will and perhaps they will not. 
Very often you can strike a bargain and 
get good milch cows cheap. I know of 
a friend of mine who secured five excel- 
lent dairy cows for $50 each. Trade 
= stock off for good cows, even if you 

ave to give something to boot. But in 
this connection be sure of what you are 
purchasing. Do not let any unscrupu- 
lous person palm off on you cows which 
are worse than the animals you are seek- 
ing to get rid of. 

Another word of caution I would like 
to add. If you are convinced of my way 
of arguing, do not be in such a hurry 
in getting the newstock. Of course de- 
lay may be dangerous, but it is worth 
while to wait a short time and select 
good animals, Be sure that the animals 
are what you want, and then if you are 
certain of their capabilities, think about 


The Old Dash Churn. 


Whatever may be said of the old 
dash churn, its use is still kept up in 
many farmers’ households, and excellent 
results are obtain d. For a single 
family, where the butter made is con- 
sumed entirely at home, it is simply a 
waste of money to buy a large churn. 
The churning should done at least 
twice a week, and the product obtained 
from the dash churn is certainly large 
enough to keep up the supply of an 
ordinary family for half a week. More 
than this, the churn is easily cleaned, 
and occupies less space than any other 
churn in the market. For these reasons 
we think that the dash churn ehould be 
kept in use in the farmer's family. 
Much may be said against it. It may 
be old-fashioned, and all this and that, 
but for the purpose of keeping an indi- 
vidual family supplied with butter it 
has not yet met its equal. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PHILIP MEYER’S SCHEME. By Luke A, 
Hedd. PubMshed by J. 8. Ogilvie, New York. 
Price 25 cents. 


This is a fe Trades Unionism, based 
on the lines of ‘‘ Looking Backward.’’ It sets 
forth in narrative form the benefits of organi- 
zation among workingmen, telling what was 
accomplished by intelligent co-operation 
among artisans in 1902, and the years follow- 
ing. 

MESSAGES FROM MARS. By Rob tt D 
Braine. Published by J. 8. Ogilvie, ..... 
York. Price 80 cents. 

This is a story in the Robinson Crusoe style, 
where a young sailor is wrecked upon a desert 
island, and finds a wonderful race of savages 
who have telescopes, and are in constant 
communication with the planet Mars, from 
whom they learn all about the wonderful 
civilization of that werld, and the marvelous 
achievements of its people in science. The 
story is well told and interesting. 
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There isn’t one man in a dozen who 
will take the word of a preacher in a 
horse trade.—Ram’s Horn. 
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NEXT TO THE BIBLE. 


WEBSTER’S URABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


THE STANDARD BOOK OF THE WORLD 





Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 


This 
inches high, D we weeg- on good pa 
manilla, rendering it strong and 

Understand fully 
of printed matter. 
wire, and is con 


which can be used for a lifetime. 
Over $100,000 have been e 


great book 
reaching every home. 
any 


Postage Stamps accepted. 








In one of our exchanges we find the | G 





buying them.—E. J. C., Irwin County, 
a, 


Recognized as the Authority. 
Schools and Libraries. 


Next to the Bible the most important and most valuable book on earth is 
‘or 50 years it has been sold at such prices as 
made it beyond the reach of most families. 
Having issued it in four large volumes as shown by illustration herewith, we 

propose to place it in every homo in the land. 
ition contains every word of Webster's, and is guaranteed to be an 
exact duphcate. It is three and one-half inches thick, eight inches wide and ten 

r and bound in four volumes with heavy jute 
urable. 
that this is the 
over 100,000 words with definitions and derivations, and over 300,000 square inches 


maki 
other as we control it abso 
will we allow it to from our hands. 


Adopted by all Colleges, 


uine edition and contains 1,281 


It is the only edition of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary ever bound with 
ed to be the strongest binding in the world, making it a book 


nded in order to present this 
stands, and it may truly be called the marvel of ingenuity an 
. This edition is duly protected by law and can never be made by any 

futely and exclusively, and under no circumstances 


eat book as it 
skill in book- 


The high aim g to place it in the homes of every family in the land. This 
been adopted in the leading colleges, schools, iibraries and houses 
of learning throughout the world, and nothing but the high price prevented it 


It is guaranteed to be in every respect as represented. It sells at sight, and 
energetic canvasser can sell from twenty to fifty sets each day. 
atisfaction guaranteed or money refund 


ed. Send in your orders at ons 


This is a Reprint of the 1847 Edition. 
The complete Dictionary in four volumes, as above shown, and 
THE AMERICAN FARMER for one year for $2.00. 
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THE ORCHARD. 


Cullings. 


Moisture is a promoter of decay in 
fruit. 


The trees set out this Fall should have 
firm stakes placed beside them, and be 
tied with some soft material which will 
not injure the bark. 


Some fruits of Michigan will be rep- 
resented at the World’s Fair by 500 
specimens in wax, which are being pre- 
pared by a woman of Kalamazoo. 

The tent caterpillar will soon make 
an orchard look desolate and neglected. 
When the nests appear they should be 
emoked out as promptly as possible. 

It is said that the three tallest trees in 
the world are a sequoia in California, 
325 feet high, and two eucalyptuses in 
Victoria, Australia, which are 435 and 
450 feet high. 


At New York’s recent State Fair an 
interesting and instructive feature of the 
display was an exhibition of fruit, show- 
ing its diseases in various forms. Bul- 
letins, in explanation, were distributed 
free, which also gave remedies for these 
plant diseases. 


Less than a half century ago a bunch 
of bananas was a curiosity in our North- 
ern cities, and in remote country towns 
they were quite unknown. The fact of 
their now being one of our commonest 
fruits helps to show the great increase 
in transportation facilities which we have 
attained. 


A common mistake in setting out ap- 
ple trees is that of buying too great a 
variety. When ordering trees, plan the 
matter carefully and take what you 
know to be of good quality. One kind 
of Summer, two of Fall, and three of 
Winter sorts will be enough for both 
home and commercial use, and give a 
succession of crops. 


The most productive grape regions of 
New York are those lying about Seneca 
and Keuka Lake in Chautauqua County 
and along the Hudson. According to 
the census for 1890 the New York region 
is the largest region of native grapes in 
America, including a strip of Pennsylva- 
nia along Lake Erie. About 51,000 
acres are here devoted to vineyards, and 
in 1890, 60,687 tons were sold as table 


grapes. 
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The Best Apples. 


A card of questions was sent by the 
Ontario Bureau of Industries to apple 
growers asking them to name the six 
varieties of Fall and Winter apples 
grown most widely in their neighbor- 
hood. The majority gave information 
which amounted in brief to the follow- 
ing, arranged in order: Fall apples— 
Duchess of Oldenburg, Snow of Fam- 
euse, Colvert, St. Lawrence, Fall Pippin, 
and Alexandria, followed by Maiden’s 
Blush, 20-ounce Pippin, Jenetting, 
Gravestein, and Red Astrachan. 

Winter apples—Northern Spy, Bald- 
win and Rhode Island Greening (equal), 
Golden Russet, Roxbury Russet, and 
King of Tomkins County, followed by 
Ben Davis, Talman Sweet, Canada Red, 
and Spitzenburg. 








California Takes a Stand Against In- 
sects. 


The County boards of horticulture of 
California do not leave it to growers and 
nurserymen themselves to keep their 
orchards in healthy condition, but 
assume the right to examine and inspect 
all such places. If such orchards are 
found infested with any kind of moth, 
insect, or pest the owner is immedi- 
ately notified and requested to eradicate 
and destroy these infections. His 
orchards are adjudged a public nuisance, 
and if he does not clear them of infec- 
tion it is done for him by the County 
Board and the expense charged up 
against his property. 

Such extreme measures, though severe, 
are perfectly just, and to the interests of 
a great cause. Unfortunately there are 
some people—and their number is not 
small—who have to be forced to do that 
which will not only benefit themselves, 
but the community at large. If the 
reverse of the old saying is true, and a 
word to the unwise is insufficient, then 
the unwise will have to suffer the con- 
sequences. 





Degeneration in Apples. 


Among the few varieties of apples 
brought to this section by the early set- 
tlers the Rhode Island Greening and 
Roxbury Russet, or Putnam Russet, as 
here more commonly known, were the 
most valuable. For years they were the 
leading sorts for the Southern trade and 
for States further west. Of the two the 
russet was always the best keeper, but 
the larger size of the greening and its 
excellent quality made it a favorite Fall 
and early Winter apple until degenera- 
tion set in to such an extent that it can 
now scarcely be found. The russet has 
held its own better, and is still planted 
to some extent on high lands, but has 
lost the keeping qualities it once pos 
sessed when grown on rich valley lands. 
The Baldwin here is more of a Fall 
than a Winter apple, and some choice 
varieties of the Eastern States, which 
promised well on their first introduction, 
have sadly degenerated. A few remark- 
able fine sorts, which flourished here 
half a century and more ago, and whose 
history is not known, seem now to have 
no representatives left. Among the 
commercial sorts now the Rome Beauty 
and Ben Davis appear to be in the lead. 





The Banana Butterfly. 


There is a beautiful butterfly having 
large white wings dotted with red, and 
a body of a delicate pink tint, which is 
often found in banana ships. /.mong 
those who handle the bananas it has a 
good name, for it is thought to bring 
good luck to the persons on whom it 
lights. 

While the bunches of bananas are 
piled on the seashore waiting to be 
stowed away in vessels many queer things 
find their way among them. Sea shells 
of great beauty are sometimes found by 
the workmen. 
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Nut Trees. 


The fruit of the same species of nut 
trees often differs widely, both in size, 
flavor, and thickness of shell. If seed 
for planting is selected from a very pro- 








ductive tree which bears large, thin- 
shelled nuts, the probabilities are that the 
new trees will not vary in quality from 
the original stock. If nuts are planted 
in the Fall, the young plants should be 
carefully protected. hen the kernels 
become hard and dry they will not grow, 
sv if planting is not done until Spring 
they should be kept moist by burying a 
few inches in the ground. 


A House in Which Columbus Lived. 


Almost as much obscurity surrounds 
the birthplace of Columbus as that of 
Homer, and nearly as much uncertainty 
as exists in the minds of some people as 
to whether Shakspere was himself or 
Bacon. 








Genoa is generally accepted as the 
city of Columbus, but it has several 
houses which claim to be the one in 
which he first saw the light. A traveler 
in Italy had a number of these Genoa 
houses pointed out to him, and at last 
succeeded in finding the authentic house. 
in which Columbus and _ his father, 
Domenico Colombo, lived for many years. 
The cut shows this quaint structure, 
which is number 37 in the Vico Dritto 
Ponticello. It is described as being five 
stories high and hardly 12 feet wide, 
with a plain front of stucco in a fair 
state of preservation. There is a double 
iron door for the main entrance, having 
a large iron ring which serves for both 
handle and knocker. Fifteen feet from 
the ground is a white marble tablet 
bearing in old Roman letters the in- 
scription : 

NULLA DOMUS TITULO DIGNOR 
HEIC 


PATERNIS IN AEDIBUS 
CHRISTOPHORUS COLUMBUS 





PRIMANQUE JUVENTAM TRANSEGIT. 


Shepherd Kings in Arizona. 


W. A. and P. P. Daggs are large sheep 
owners in Arizona. "They have now 
40,000 sheep. They believe Arizona is 
a perfect sheep country, and that there 
is pasturage within its borders for 1,000,- 
000 head more than it contains, and the 
time is hastening when the domain will 
be utilized for this purpose. It is gen- 
erally a conceded fact that in many por- 
tions of the Territory cattle ranges are 
no longer well suited for the purpose, and 
the business is declining. In a propor- 
tionate ratio sheep must take their place, 
and the aggregate wealth of the country 
will be greatly increased by the change. 
Che Daggs Brothers came to Arizona 10 
years ago with only 2,100 sheep. Their 
only capital then was a camp kit and a 
Summer’s grub stake. The Territory is 
generally free from poisonous weeds, and 
there is no diseases except scab, which is 
not attributable to climate. These gen- 
tlemen claim that the stock is not only 
very prolific here, but the loss in lamb- 
ing is remarkably light, so mild and ge- 
nial is the climate ; furthermore, the stock 
fattens rapidly and shears well. The 
animal yield per head of their band is 
eight pounds, but have a herd of 2,000 
thoroughbred French-American merino 
ewes that yields double this amount per 
head. They have also a band of 1,000 
French-A merican merino bucks (claimed 
to be the largest flock of rams in 
America) that yield from 20 to 30 
pounds per head yearly. Their prefer- 
ence is for this breed, being larger and 
hence better adapted for mutton than the 
Spanish stock, and are better travelers. 
They have been awarded prizes by three 
Territorial expositions and driving park 
associations for five consecutive years on 
merino sheep of New Mexico and Ari- 
zona, and last year they took the first 
premium at Albuquerque, N. M., show- 
ing against California, Kansas, and Colo- 
rado. About two years ago these gen- 
tlemen established Tempe as their head- 
quarters, as in that vacinity most of their 
sheep are now ranging. 
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At last cultivation of corn, wheat, 
rye, oats, and rape may be sown in corn 
that is intended. for ensilage for Fall 
and Winter pasturage. The sheep will 
gratefully appreciate such a varied and 
bountiful supply of succulent food. It 
will greatly reduce the cost of keeping, 
and will prepare the flock for easy Win- 
tering, besides securing a larger and 
healthier crop of lambs. There can be 
no doubt about the booming condition 
of ewes at tupping, time they will get in 
lambs more uniformly than when in thin 
condition. 





The man with plenty of fat mortgages 
lives on the lien of the land.—Dallas 
N 
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Cacklings. 

If you notice a fowl drooping care for 
her immediately. 

Do not fail to keep the box contain- 
ing grit well filled. 

If sunflower seeds are fed now they 
will improve the glossiness of the hen’s 
cvat. 

If you are going to have a barrel silo 
it is high time that it should be 
filled. 

Clover, chopped in small pieces and 
scalded, is an excellent food for laying 
hens 

If the early-hatched chicks have re- 
ceived proper attention they should be 
laying by now, or within a short while 
at least. 

The fowls are now unable to secure 
insects enough for animal food, and it is 
well to begin feeding them meat once or 
twice a week. 

If your henhouse has any cracks in it 
be sure to close them. Fowls forced to 
roost in such houses are worse off than 
those who perch in trees. 

Be careful as to the water the fowls 
have to drink. If you have any of the 
iarge-combed birds, provide a small 
aperture at which they can secure 
drink. 

Do not feed your hens entirely on 
corn during the Winter. Corn does not 
contain the elements which compo-e an 
egg, but on the other hand, is very 
fattening. Fat hens are poor layers. 


—_—_—_-@ ——_——— 


Fattening Turkeys. 


From now on the processof fattening 
turkeys for market will be kept up, and 
the more flesh the bird lays on the 
greater, generally, will be the price re- 
ceived for it. Since this is the case it is 
to the owner’s advantage to have the 
bird weigh as much as it is possible. The 
manner of fattening a bird may be easy, 
yet there are two ways—quite broad, it 
is true—of doing this. One way is to 
do this as cheaply as possible, and the 
other is just the reverse, and between the 
two a difference can be made in the 
money received. 

The turkeys which have had a good 
range, and which have been well kept, 
are the ones which are the most easily 
fattened. If a turkey has been starved 
and stunted from the beginning no 
amount of stuffing will make a prime, 
juicy, extra-large table or market bird. 

Begin about three weeks before the 
time you intend to market them if you 
desire to get the birds in the best possi- 





ble condition. De not confine them, but | 





let them have as large a range as possi- 
ble. Twice a day give them as much 
cooked potatoes and cornmeal as they 
will eat, and mix in one of these feeds a 
little powdered charcoal; at night give 
them plenty of corn, and let them have 
all the milk that they will drink. This 
is said to be the most economical way of 
getting the birds ready for market, and 
if it is followed it will give all of the 
stated good results. 





Excelsior Meal. 


Excelsior meal has been advertised 
more or less in all the papers, gnd is 
guaranteed to make hens lay; at least, 
that is what the manufacturers claim. 
Many persons have bought this mixture 
and fed it to their fowls with either 
good or bad success. They would 
probably be glad to have the recipe for 
making it. Through the kindness of 
Chicken Fixings we are able to give it 
to them. It is as follows: To oe ex- 
celsior meal grind together 20 pounds of 
corn, 15 pounds of oats, 10 pounds 
barley and 10 pounds wheat bran. Feed 
this meal in form of cakes made by 
mixing one quart of sour milk or butter- 
milk, a little salt and molasses and one 
quart of water in which a large table- 
spoonful of saleratus has been dissolved. 
Thicken with the meal and bake. 


Questions and Inquiries. 


EDITOR AMERICAN FARMER : I should be 
very much obliged to you if you would give 
me some advice about the means and medi- 
cine I should use in order to stop some swell- 
ing spots around the eyes of my chickens, — 
A. M. ALERIO, Dafne, Ala. 

Your description of the trouble is not 
such as would enable us to tell exactly 
what ails your chickens. From what we 
glean we should say at once that it is a 
cold, the probable cause of which was 
by the fowls being obliged to roost in a 
draft. Examine your house and see 
if there are any cracks which will admit 
a current of air, and if you find any 
board them up. Then again the trouble 
may be caused by dampness. Give your 
fowls plenty of grit and keep their 
quarters dry. To each quart of drink- 
ing water add a teaspoon of citrate of 
ammonia and iron. The trouble had 
better be checked as soon as possible, as 
it may result in roup, and then a more 
serious time would be had in effecting a 
cure. 





Epitok AMERICAN FARMER: What is 


the most essential thing to do in order to se- 
cure eggs during the Winter? I have hada 
flock of chickens but was never able to secure 
as many eggs as I thought I possibly could. 
This year am going to do all I can to get 
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the eggs. What would you advise me to do? 
—J. M. J., Cook County, IIl. 

The most essential thing in our opin- 
ion to get the hens to lay during cold 
weather is in the feed. The hen cannot 
lay eggs if she does not have the mate- 
rial at hand to form them. It does not 
do to feed the hens on a grain ration, as 
all grains have a large proportion of 
carbonaceous or fat-forming matter. 
Materials abounding in nitrogenous (al- 
bumenoids) matter is what is wanted, 
and what is most difficult to obtain. 
Bear this in mind and feed accordingly. 
But here let us state that it is dangerous 
to feed the hens on entirely nitrogenous 
matter; balance the ration and better 
results will be obtained. Keep the hens 
at work, and see that they are not in 
want of water, since water has a large 
part in the composition of an egg. Have 
your house warm, and see that there are 
no drafts. It is not necessary to have a 
stove, but keep the house so that the 
temperature in the inside is not affected 
by that out. If these directions are fol- 
lowed you will certainly get all the 
eggs it is possible to get. 


A UNIQUE HOUSE. 


Combined Laying Houses for Two Hun- 
dred Hens. 


The combination here presented is 
one that will be tound excellent for lay- 
ing hens, more especially adapted for 
Spring and Summer weather, yet it can 











of places seems to suit the hens better 
than if all were crowded into one room, 
and it will prevent quarrelling for nests, 
and they will in many ways be better 
fixed. 

Each building or space for hens is 14 
feet, and hight from 12 to 14 feet, the 
rear building being 14 feet at the highest 
part. This style of building will please 
you for the purpose, and is very nice for 
a farmyard where the hens have close 
quarters to the barn or house and wander 
over the orchard, and where the farmer’s 
wife can have quick and easy access to 
the henhouse. Plain boards, with 
plenty of comfortable nesting quarters 
and not too much light, is the way you 
should construct this combination build- 
ing. Two hundred dollars should build 
the house in the best manner; possibly 
half this amount would erect an ordi- 
nary shed, but I never could see the 
economy in erecting a poor structure 
that is supposed to do ay service for five 
or a dozen years—J. W. CAUGHEY. 





Old Proverbs. 


Epitor AMERICAN FARMER: Old 
proverbs and notions seem to have had 
their day; in fact, there don’t appear to 
be much use for proverbs now, viz., 
“ Plow deep while sluggards sleep.” A 
fine tilth of surface is found to answer 
the purpose, and the subsoil plow is laid 
aside for a long nap. “ Eaurly to bed 
and early to rise makes one healthy, 
wealthy, and wise.” Late to bed and 

















LAYING HOUSE FOR 200 HENS. 


be so constructed as to answer both pur- 
poses. In Fig. 1 we show the end view. 
Each door enters a building 40 feet long. 
Building A is made so that it can be 
used simply as a coop where the hens 
can go and sit in the shade on hot days, 
or several tiers of nest boxes a few feet 
from the floor may be placed inside and 
practically make a laying house for at 
least 70 hens. It is lighted by means of 
two large sashes in front, and makes a 
snug, quiet retreat for the hens at laying 
time. 

The next building, B, is slightly dif- 
ferent, and a stairs leads up to a room 
where nesting compartments in tiers are 
erected for their accommodation. The 
object in raising them up above the 
others was to make more room in C 


| building, or that part where the door to 


the right is located, and where additional 
laying quarters are situated. The variety 








later to rise gives just as healthy an ap- 
pearance by getting down to business at 
10 and 11 a m.; wealth is accumulated 
just the same, and there is no question 
about wisdom, for most everyone knows 
it all. “The early bird catches the 
worm.” The worm don’t crawl out s0 


early, and the bird has to take his’ 


chances later. as 

“ Blood can’t be had from turnips 
When fed to sheep they make the best 
blood. “Honesty is the best policy ”— 
is used only for —. 

After Solomon had gained con 
siderable experience and had things 
comfortable, he said: “ A good name is 
rather to be chosen than great riches 
Now great riches are chosen most every 
time. Consistency is said to be a jewel 
of the first order; brilliants are mostly 
worn now. Good-by Old Proverbs, 
good-by.—J. E. C., Catonsville, Md. 
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Stable Talk. 


The claim is made that rolling pas- 
tures develop better and stronger horses 
than flat pastures. Why this is so we 
cannot see. 


The Herefords are coming to the front 
as a breed for beef. Their early maturity 
is a very strong point in their favor, and 
they make a valuable cross upon native 
cattle. They have also considerable 
ability as “ rustlers,” standing occasional 
shortness of pasture extraordinarily well, 
and this feature has made the breed a 
favorite on the range, where such acci- 
dents will sometimes happen. The Here- 
fords are eminently a special purpose 
breed, and have never been vaunted for 
their performance in the dairy; but if 
one wishes to grade up their stock strictly 
for beef production they could hardly 
do better than to introduce Hereford 
blood. 


atin, 


The Winter Care of Horses and Colts. 


The push of farm work is almost over, 
and there should be some calculations 
as to the welfare of the teams. They 
will be wanted again next Spring. They 
have a right, have earned it, to be well 
fed and cared for. It costs in the West 
about $20 to Winter a horse, and not 
much less to Winter a mule, so it will 
come to next Spring’s work in strong 
condition. It is not desirable to get 
teams too fat. A rather thin condition 
is better than too fat. To keep a team 
just right is now the question that inter- 
ests farmers who have a surplus of this 
stock on the farm. While exercise is 
important, it is not desirable to turn 
teams into a bleak pasture or meadow to 
take the storms, live on frozen grass, or 
even to shiver through frosty nights with 
4 limited supply of grass in their stom- 
achs. Shelter them from cold and 
storms, feed them liberally with clean 
clover hay, bran, and oats, salt them 
often and see that they have plenty of 
water. ‘Treat them kindly. 

The brood mares and colts should 
have from now on to next year’s grass 
the best attention. Cornfields, corn- 
stalks, and a straw stack may suffice for 
mules, but not for brood mares and 
Weanling colts. A good dry, clean shed 
thould be given them, with water almo-t 
at hand when they want it. Their food 
thould be carefully selected of a sort to 
keep them thriving. They must be cool 
and free in their bowels. Oats, sweet 





clover hay, bran, some oil cake once in 
‘while, and roots and apples three or four | 
times a week will be good rations. Colts, 
especially, are liable to worms and should 

looked after. 





Salt and hickory ashes | 


will keep horses clean of worms and give 
them good appetites and strong digestion. 
Corn is an imperfect grain ration for a 
horse to be continued four or five months 
without green food. It is too heating, 
constipating, and makes them pot-bellied 
and shabby looking. The hair always 
indicates their condition; it must not 
turn the wrong way. Colts should be 
handled, but not roughly, nor teased by 
boys and hired men. Some colts are 
taught tricks, such as to kick and strike 
with their forefeet, and bite with their 
teeth. This may be cunning in a cold, 
but viscious in a horse. Teach the colt 
sense, not foolishness; they will never 
get over it. 





Some Troubles on a Horse Ranch. 


A gentleman from Chicago had a 
horse ranch a few years ago on the 
Arkansas River, a few miles above 
Pueblo, Colo. Like the careful, prudent 
man that he was, and is yet, he began in 
rather a small way and gradually in- 
creased his band up to about 100 head. 
The band was so small and matters had 
gone so smoothly that no herder had 
been kept to look after the band con- 
tinuously. They were seen every two, 
three, or four days, as it happened, by the 
proprietor or some of the attaches of 
the ranch. There came a time, how- 
ever, when the band of horses were not 
to be found on their accustomed range 
nor on the adjoining ranges. They had 
to be hunted up, and a diligent, pro- 
tracted search led to the discovery that 
a band of wild horses had come down 
from the mountains and led the whole 
band off withthem. It is a most singu- 
lar fact that the perversity of horses to 
go off from orderly, civilized life into 
wreckless tantrams—in other words, to 
go wild—is quite as natural with them 
as with men. A week or two of hard 
riding with some inexperienced hired 
men resulted in nothing. The horses 
had actually gone wild, and more sys- 
tematic measures had to be resorted to 
or the whole band were lost. 

There are alwuys to be found men 
equal to every emergency, and at that 
time there were men who made it a busi- 
ness to take such desperate jobs as re- 
covering bands from wild horses in the 
mountains, as here stated. The price re- 
quired to bring these horses home and 
put them in the corral was $250. There 
was no other alternative, and the con- 
tract was made—no horses, no pay—the 
money to be paid when the band were 
inside and the gate closed on them. 

It is needless to say the band was re- 
covered, and my friend was a wiser and 
a better man. A hoise herder was at 








once hired and placed in charge of the 
horses. It was his duty to see the horses 
every morning, bring them into the 
corral, shut the gate and leave there an 
hour, when they were turned out to 
graze again until two hours.of sundown, 
when they were to be sighted, and by 
sundown brought to the corral again. 
The gate would be closed for a short 
time, but opened again so the band might 
go out at its pleasure. By degrees the 
horses became again reconciled to home 
life, and more confidence was gained in 
their good behavior. 

Such were some of the troubles of a 
horse ranchman in Colorado when wild 
horses were more numerous than they 
are, perhaps, now. 

It can easily be seen how wild horses 
increased in numbers from the above 
incident, This state of things still pre- 
vails in many parts of the West, and a 
continual warfare and state of watchful- 
ness is kept up to prevent losses. 
Formerly, though the price was low, it 
justified men of nerve, daring, expert 
riders, fond of the sport, to catch and 
break these wild horses to ride. The 
low price of these horses no longer 
tempts the catching of these animals, 
and they naturally increase in numbers 
in more remote parts of the West until 
they shall become a nuisance. The 
time will come when they, like the 
buffalo, but not for the same reason, will 
be exterminated, 





Pen Notes. 


The manure from the pig is valuable 
in proportion to the food consumed. 


Give the young pigs plenty of suc- 
culent food. A slop made of bran and 
potatoes makes an excellent food. 

Exercise for the pig is very important. 
If young animals are closely housed the 
muscles are not properly developed. 

The Fall pigs should have been 
littered now, if it is desirous of carrying 
them through the Winter with the 
greatest profit. 

If the Fall pigs are out there isa 
good chance to get them well started 
before they are put into Winter quarters 
and on grain rations. 

Pigs which have already been 
farrowed can be gotten ready for 
market at any time between the ages of 
five and 10 months when properly cared 
for. 

All food given to the little pigs 
should be sweet. It is true that slop, 
slightly fermented, can be safely fed, 
but sour slop should be carefully 
avoided. 





Pigs in England. 


Epiror AMERICAN FarMER: We 
hear so much of the manner in which 
the pigs in America are raised and cared 
for, it would probably be not only of 
interest to know how our English friends 
care for theirs, but also of great value to 
us. I have in my possession a book en- 
titled “Pigs in Great Britain,” which 
gives some good advice. If you will 

re me the space I will give some 

ort extracts: 

“We believe that pigs under favorable 
conditions can be made to pay and 
leave us valuable manure; but we must 
have the right sort of an animal to start 





with, judicious management throughout 
its early life, and careful feeding to its 
close. Let us inquire shortly how these 
conditions can be best secured. First 
and foremost we must secure a 

sort; that is, an improved breed with 
the minimum of offal that is consistent 
with a due amount of constitutional 
vigor—a combination that is not always 
easy to procure. We must look for an 
animal that combines early maturity 
and aptitude to feed with a vigorous 
constitution. We will not say in which 
particular line the farmer's require- 
ments will be most easily satisfied. There 
is merit in many directions, but in 
making his choice he must select the 
class of animals best suited to fit him 
with the conditions which surround him. 
Again, he will be governed to a certain 
extent by the market he caters for. 
Thus, if the trade for suckers and 
porkers is good, he will not select the 
same animal that would speciaily suit 
when a large bacon was the object. 

“Tt is a necessity of the present day 
to secure a quick return, and we must 
feed highly in order to get the result. 
There is, however, one point to be con- 
sidered in reference to the pig which 
does not apply so much to other animals, 
owing to the extreme sensibility to, ex- 
tremes either of heat or cold. It is not 
desirable to have our litters either in 
Midwinter or the dog days; therefore, it 
is the best to have the first litter either 
in the Spring or Autumn. With this 
provision, the nearer the sow is to a year 
old the better for our profits The 
period of gestation varies from 115 to 
130 days. During the first two months 
it is not necessary to increase the 

uantity or quality of the food; but 
) sw the latter stages a more generous 
diet is desirable, and toward the time of 
farrowing the addition of skimmed milk 
will materially tend to the secretion of 
milk. A few days before the ex 
advent of the family the hilt should be 
removed to the farrowing pen, so as to 
become accustomed to her new residence 
in time.”—E. J. C., Irwin County, Ga. 








PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE. 


Formed by the Northern Centra] and Pennsyl- 
vania Railroads on the West, Northwest and 
Southwest to 


PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI 
LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS 
Cc GO, 8T. LOUIS and 
OTHER PROMINENT POINTS. 


Baltimore and Potomac, and Alexandria and 
Fredericksburg Railways on the South to 
WASHINGTON, RICHMOND, 

and all points in the 
ATLANTIC AND GULF STATES. 


The only Ali-Rail Line with No Omni- 
bus Transfer at washington. 


Northern Central and Philad Iphia and Erie 
Railways on the North to 


HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT 
ELMIRA, WATKINS GLEN, 
ROCHESTER, ERI 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALIS. 


nag called for and checked at the 
hotels an vate residences through to desti- 
nation. Sleeping and Parlor Car accommodu- 


tions secured. rough tickets sold and infor- 
mation given at Company’s office, 


N. E. Cor. Baltimore and Calvert Streets, 
AT DEPOT N.C. + AILWAY, 
At Union Depot, Charlies Street Siation, 
And Pennsylvania Ave. Station, Baltimore. 


CHAS. E. PUGH, e JF, woonD, A 
neral Manager. en’l Passenger . 
_ Penna. & £°C. is R. 
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Rolled Gold and Silver Searf Pins and 
Wateh Charms. 








Ne. 100, Neo. 101. 

No, 100 is a rolled gold acarf or lace pin, a horse's head 
and horseshoe. Sent as a premium fora club of two 
subscribers. For sale, delivered ......................0c00.. We 


No. 101 is a solid aes ane sword scarf or lace pin. 
Sent as a meen for a club of two subscribers. For 
65c 














Neo. 102. No. 108. Neo. 104, 


No. 102 isa beautiful solid rolled gold scarf or lace pin 
in the shape of a handsome sword. Sent as a premium 
for a club of two subscribers. For sale, delivered... 75c 


No. 103 is a sterling silver scarf or lace pin. Sent asa 
premium for one subscriber and 10 cents added. For 
Gee EES GUID concevcnsssasevenvestncsnseceescesseusnenseenessane 40c 


No. 104 isa scarf or lace pin made of finely alloyed 
silver, showing the famous reco breaker, Nancy 
Han Sent asa premium for one subscriber and 10 
cents added money. For sale, delivered, for........... 40c 














No. 105. No. 106. Neo. 107. 


No, 105 is a bull dog scarf or lace pin made of finely 
alloy: d silver. Sentasa premium for one subscriber 
and 10c nis adved money. For sale, delivered, for... 40c 


No. 106 ts a lucky scarf pin made in the shape of a 
horseshoe. Sent as a premium for a club of two sub- 
scribers. For sale, delivery guaranteed 60c 


No, 107 ts our t Jumbo scarf or lace pin. This is 


made o: solid alloyed silver, and the caparisons are 
richly engraved. Sent free for one subscriber and 10 


money. For sale, delivery guaranteed, 





No. 100. 





No. 108 is a ladies’ solid silver ci laine made of 
sterling cut work. The swivel at the 
watch, and if detached it is useful as a breastpin. Sent 
as @ premium fora club of five subscribers. For sale, 
GERIIUIOED cxnccccccccsssccossonnsenvescetensoccseeseconensnansanenaeneens $1.50 
No. 109 is a charm representing the earth. It is beau- 
tifully co'ored aud glazed. The trimmings are solid 
rolled-go d piate. Sent as a premium for one subscriber 
and 10 cents added money. For sale, delivery amg 





No. 110. No. 111. 

No. 110 las the face of Columbus tn front, and on the 
back a genuine stone. Sent asa premium for one 
subscriber an 10 cents added money. For sale, de- 
eS 50c 

No. 111 isa pair of opera glasses, size of cut, to be worn 
asa watch charm. ‘they may be ordered with World's 
Fair views or with a landscape in one side and the 
Lord’s Prayer in the other. Sent free as a premium for 
aclub of two subscribers. For sale, delivery guaran- 

75¢ 





Sent with THE AMERICAN FARMER one year 


for $1.60. 
y IHL! 
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No. 112. 

No. 112 represents a pair of patent-lever cuff buttons. 
These are either silver or t.- plated and decorated 
with a jockey cap, whip, and horseshoe. Sent free for 
two subscribers. For sale, delivery guaranteed, 
Gi cenevunccssnssenssncsvesssesenennenssnsnscnenneneasencccsensnenpmaneneaneess 85c 

Sent with THE AMERICAN FARMER for §1.60. 


A FAMILY DRUG STORE. 


A little medicine administered at the right time will 
often prevent a serious illness. THE AMERICAN 
FARMER has had a few simple remedies prepared 
for its subscribers according to formulas of the best N. 
Y. Physicians. 

HANDY BOX No. 2 


100 Quinine Pills, 2 grains. 
100 Quinine Pills, 3 grains. 

Quinine in bulk, 65 cents per ounce. This is the best. 
and highest-priced quinine In the market. The price of 
this box by Insured mail is $1. 

HANDY BOX No. 3 


100 Quinine Pills, 2 grains. 
100 Cathartic Pills. 
100 Liver Pills. 

1006 Anti-constipation Pills, 
100 Iron Pills. 

100 Aunti-dyspepsia Pills. 


These 600 pills, put up ina neat box with full direc 
tions for use, will be sent by insured mail to any ad- 
dress for $1. 


SPECIAL REMEDIES, 


If any subscriber wishes a special remedy it can be 
obtained from this paper at the following rates ; 
150 Anti-malarial Pills «? 
200 Tonic Pills... 
250 Skin Pills....... 
250 Pepsin Tablets . 
200 Diarrhea Pills........ 
150 Anti-nervous Pills 
250 Anti-cold Tablets.. 
150 Kidney Pills .... 
100 Headache Pills 
A sample packet of the foregoing nine remedies, con- 
taining 25 headache pills and 50 of each of the others, 
will be sent by insured mall for $1. Thissample packet 
is our Box No. 4, and should be ordered by that num- 


ber. 
PLASTERS—PEPSIN—POTASH. 


Plasters should be kept in the house. It does not pay 
to make them. 

Belladonna Plasters, 7 inches by 1 yard, 75 cents. 

Mustard Plasters, 6 inches by 1 yard, 45 centa. 

Surgeon’s Rubber Adhesive Plaster, 1 inch by 10 
'. eel Feaun te held d #1 

Saccharat psin in half-pound packages, $1.45. 
Antipyrine, 2 grain tablets, $1 s per 100. Bromide of 
potassium, 5 grain tablets, 30 cents per 100. Best worm 
medicine for children, half a grain each of santonin 
and calomel, 45 cents per 100. 

Address 
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GOLD BAND 


DECORATED TABLE SERVICE 


——S———S}AT CUT PRICES SSS 











Read Below the Four Selections to Suit Various 
Tastes and Needs. 








We have secured for the benefit of our subscribers a splendid set of Decorated China 
with gold band around the edge of the pieces. It is made especially for us at the largest and 
hest pottery in the United States. We buy in very large quantities, and thus we are able to 
supply this elegant ware as described below. We are able now to make a grand combination 
of four different sets to choose from. 

Our China is highly ornamental, being decorated in three colors, with a design of fruits 
and flowers, in addition to which there isa gold band about the edge, as shown in the cut, 
which is made from a photograph of a set of the China we offer. 

In order to save space, all the pieces are shown in one picture. The reader can readily 
tell which are referred to. The same plates, teapot, sugar-bowl, etc., go with all the sets, 
but in the larger offers more and more pieces are added to the tea set. Allare of the same 
beautiful style of decoration. 


F frst is ‘ 
A &56-PIECE TEA SET. 


It consists of 12 plates, tea size ; 12 fruit saucers, teapot and cover, sugar-bowl and cover, 
a creamer, one bowl, one dozen tea cups and saucers to match, one bread plate, and one cake 


plate. 
DINNER AND TEA SET COMBINED, 84 PIECES. 


This beautiful set comprises 12 breakfast plates, 12 tea plates, 12 cups, 12 saucers, 12 
fruit saucers, 12 individual butter plates, two cake plates, one teapot and cover, one sugar- 
bowl and cover, one creamer, one slop bowl, one large meat platter, one large and stylish 
4ravy-boat, and one large vegetable dish and cover, in all 84 Pieces, making a complete 
dinner or tea set for any table. 


EXTRA DINNER AND TEA SET COMBINED, 100 PIECES. 


This set is the same as the 84-piece set, with the addition of the following beautiful and 
useful articles, viz: 12 pie plates, one pickle-dish, one water-pitcher, and two bakers, or un- 
covered vegetable dishes, in all 100 pieces. 


GRAND EXTRA DINNER AND TEA SET COMBINED, 125 
PIECES. 


This the same as the 100-piece set described above, with the addition of the great turkey 
platter and one dozen after-dinner coffee cups and saucers to match. 

This makes the grandest China premium ever offered entire by us or any other publisher, 
and at a price below that possible to anyone else. 


HOW TO SECURE IT. 


First, the Tea Set. We will send this beautiful 56-piece tea set, by express or freight, 
‘or $6.25, or for a club of 10 yearly subscribers and $2 additional ; or we will give it free for 
a club of 20 yearly subscribers at $1 each. 

The 84-piece dinner and tea set combined will be sent to any address in the United States 
as a Premium for a Club of only 10 subscribers for one year and $3 additional, or for a Club 


of only 20 subscribers for one year and $1.50 in money additional ; or we will sell it outright _ 


tor $8.10. We prefer the Club. 

The 100-piece extra dinner and tea set combined will be sent to any address in the 
United States as a Premium for a Club of 10 yearly subscribers at $1 each and $5.75 added; 
or for a Club of 20 yearly subscribers and $3 added; or free as a Premium for a Club of 33 
yearly subscribers. For sale at $10.35. 

The grand extra combined dinner and tea set of 125 pieces we will send to any address 
in the United States as a Premium for a Club of 10 yearly subscribers and $8.75 added; for 
a Club of 20 subscribers and $4.40 added. Sent asa free gift to a Club-raiser who sends in 
a Club of 45 yearly subscribers. For sale at $13.50. 

The China will be carefully boxed and shipped by express or freight, the receiver to pay 
charges of transportation. Fast freight takes a little more time than express, but it is prefer 
able, unless the goods are needed in special haste ; because the charges are very much lower 
by freight, and, in fact, except to very distant points, amounts to but a trifle. 

Address 
THE AMERICAN FARMER CoO., 


1729 New York Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
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THE MARKETS. 





The market for domestic wool shows very 
What change there is ap 
rection of more looking a 
manufacturers, which in itself is a 
cases it has not resulted in any 
material increase of business. The volume of 
trade repor‘ed, however, is somewhat heavier, 
but not enough to call 
There are rumors of some large sales of fleeces, 
but they have not been re 
The market remains 
but nevertheless is quite firm in some quarters 
and offers a little under the market havei: 
been declined. It seems remarkable 
t shoul. be well sustained under 
aco. stant pressure to weaken, but dealers ap- 
pear to have confidence that the price of 
woo! is as low as it ought to be, when the condi- 
oods market is considered, and 
take a more favorable turn. 
Some dealersclaim that manufacturers realize 
the true position of wool to be as the 
but say they are unwilling to buy freely 
see which way the voting 
dealer states it as a positive fact 
that a buyer this week offered to 
or wool after election if 
elected, but would not pay within several cents 
of itif Cleveland is elected. This d 
others, too, claim that in the event of Republi- 
can success the wool market is bound to 
decided boom. In some directions stocks are 
getting lighter, and in these, purticularly quar- 
ter-bloods, the market appears much stiffer, 
but with the majority o: 
unchanged, Territory wools being the weakest 


for special remark. 


po 4 
in faver of the buyer, 


after the election to 


the stock values are 


A very excellent demand for Ohio and Penn- 
is . but no changes 
whatever to note in values. There are reports 
of some very heavy sales of Ohio fleeces made 
atabout current rates, but the items are not 
yet given out to beincluded in the sales. The 
cost for XX clean still remains about 2c, cost- 
. 1 has moved fairly 
uoted to cost 58c clean. 
dy demand for Michi- 
articularly, at 25c, to cost about 
alues are well maintained and 
are certainly very steady. 

Delaines are very quiet, particularly Ohio, for 
which there seems almos be- 
the top figure. Michigan delaine 
, but prices are low. 
e coarser and medium unwashed. 
quarter blood, selling as low as24ic. They are 
ow scarcer. Quarter blood is 
and three-eights mostly at 26a 
c. Delaines are moved slowly and are quoted: 
Ohio at 30a31 and Michigan at 28a29c. 

Texas wools are quiet and unc 
‘or 12 months’ wool a 
cost 58c clean is about the top figures. 
of the business continues to 
months’ wool, costing from 53a55c clean. 

uote the market as follows: 49a52c clean for 

ne and 45a48c for medium for Fall wools. 
Spring wools fine Northern, 12 months’ growth, 
Biadée; and for eight months’ growth, ! 
Medium of year’s growth is wort 
from oe, and 47a50c for six to eight months’ 


growth. 

More trade is noted in Oregon wools, but no 
cbanges are noted in valu 
ciean, a8 follows: No. 
Valley No. 1, 48a52c ; an 

California wools have been more active but un- 
changed in value. We quote the market, clean, 
as fo lows: 56a58c for Northern free, 12 months’, 
and Mahdie for eight months; 56a58c for Southern 
for six and eight months. 
Fall wools are quoted at 45a50c for good, and 35 
atic for defective. 

Pulled wools have been rather more active, 
but are without special feature. Medium wools 
seem to be in the best demand, mostly supers, 
with extras quieter but quite firm. 
er movement in T: 
, but most of the sa'es favor the buyer 
more than in other directions in the market. 
The large stock is responsible in part for this, 
but the increased interest in fleeces seems also 
1o have brought Territory wools to a lower 
level. The greater portion of the sales are of 
fine medium and fine at about 5ic, with medium 
at about 50c and lower. 
tana fine, 57a59c ; fine medium, 54a‘ 
Bc: Wyoming and Utuh fine, 54a56c; fine 


There continues a 8 


here is a fair call for 


rritory wools is re- 


m % 
Unwashed fleeces continue active, with sales 
bo fine and medium no 
chantable is alsoa favorite. Valuesare well sus- 
tained. Michigan fine is quoted at 18a20c, and 
Ohio is at 2a2ic. with medium at 2a26c. U 
merchantable is quoted at 2la23c. 

© movement in foreign wools has been 
light, but the market is generally reported firm 
ia this direction. Australians are moved with 
some freedom of prices ranging to cost from 65 
a7%. Very little is being done in London for 
this market, and interest will soon center on 


-ou 8 


= 
eo 


Curpet wools are very steady, and becoming 

Ingrain carpet wools seem 
in particular request this week 

€ quote the selling pr 

ding descriptions, as follows: 


Much more scarce. 


ices of the market for 


Ohio and Pennsylvania No. 1 fleece 
hio and Pennsylvinia X 

Ohio and Pennsylvania XX 

lvania XX and above.. 


and ind. }-blood combing... 
Kentucky and Ind. §-blood combing.:.. 
issouri j-blood combing 








SREERNEBRREU NY 
EB? SERRE? BEEGS 


e, Michigan fine..... 
= ig’ 


Oi seccccceceseescesssaesseeseess 








Cents. 
Montana medium........cscccesesesesesseee 19 att 
WYOMING fINE.......secceeeeceeeesecsccces 14 al? 
Wyoming medium..........scccsesccesses 18 AaB 
and Nebraska fine...... cccecccccs 18 O16 
and Nebraska medium........... 16 al® 


ee eeeeeeee sees teceseeeee . 











fine, 12 months...... cocccce 
fine, six to eight months.. 17 a20 
medium, six to eight 








MOMNEHB, ..0000 cccccccccccccccees ER 5 
Texas Fall... 14 a20 
Kentucky 3-blood cloth ad 

Kentucky a27 
Unwashed a20 
Unmerchan a2l 
Unmerchanta' a20 
Lam bs euper a0 
Super pul até 

tra pull att 
Canada pulled..... eeessecee eebeuceseoncooes at 
Western super a30 
EIRENE coors sooner nese cosscese 14 OMe 
Californ ib ecccececccccc cccucseoceseose 10 al6 
OVeGOn CABE.....6 cece ceeeeeeeeveeeees +» 15 ald 
Oregon fancy........... -- Daw 
Oregon fine valley...... 17 a2l 
Oregon medium valley. 2% ars 
Montevideo............. 27 a30 
Australian and New Zea coceee OB al 
Foreign Carpet........ssccccecesecceeeecees 2 a2% 


LIVE POULTRY. 
Spring chickens, local i ee 
pring chickens, local, per pound. a 
Spring chickens, Western, per 


— 


POU... ccecccccercccccccece eenes Wa 10 
Spring chickens, Southern, per 

POUNG.....ccercccereceeesess coes a 10 
Fowls, Jersey, State,and Pennsyl- 

vania, per pound........-.se.ee0- wa 13 
Fowls, Western, per pound....... Wa 13 
Fowls, Southern and Southwest- 

OFN, PET POUN .......seceree cece wa lk 
Roosters, old, per pound .........- Ta 8 
Turkeys, per pound ........-++++++ lia 2 
Ducks, New ersey, New York, 

and Pennsylvania, per pair..... Oa 9 
Ducks, Western, per pair.........- Oa 8 
Ducks, Southern, per puir .......- Ha 6 
Geese, Western, per pair .........- $1 37 al 62 
Geese, a and Southwest- 1% al 87 

orn, per pair ..... eeeseeseveseeeees a 
Pigeons, per pair........seeeseeeeee Da #0 

DRESSED POULTRY—FRESH MSLLED. 
Turkeys, young, r pound 4a 17 
Turkeys, ye peccee Ma 16 
Chickens, Nia rpoupd ba 18 
Chickens, Western, dry picked, 

© POUNA .......-seeeessseees seve Wa 13 
Chickens, Western, scalded, per 
r - ee he Wa 12% 

‘owls, an ennsylvania, 

PCT POUNT......eeeeeeeeeseeceeeees Wa 13 
Fowls, Western, dry picked, per 

usshenenere weenenen 13a 13 





poun cove 
Fowls, Western, scalded, per 





POUL oe cree scenes ceeeeseceeenseees l2jia 18 
Spring ducks, L.I., per pound .... 7a 18 
Spring ducks, Eastern, per pound - a 17 

Ducks, mixed, Western, per pound 9a 
Ducks, mixed, Eastern, per pound wa 19 
$quabs, light, per doz.......- ovens $3 25 a3 50 
Squabs, dark, per doz........--++++ 2 25 a2 50 

GAME. 

Partridges, fresh killed, per pair. $1 00 al 50 
Grouse, fresh killed. per pair...... a 9 
Woodcock, fresh killed, per pair.. 7a 8 
English snipe, fresh, per doz...... .. a2 00 
Golden plover, fresh, per doz .... a2 00 
Wild ducks, teal, blue-wing, per 

PAIL... 0.0 eeesesecvecceeecsceseeeees 0a 50 
Venison, fresh killed, per pound.. la 16 


EGGS. 


Arrivals continue liberal, but contain a good 
deal of icehouse stock, and of the first col- 
lections some are still being held off the market. 
The stock offering is largely cf undesirable 
quality. Icehouse eggs are quiet and show no 
improvement, oon a few very fancy atill 
slightly exceed quotation. Limed eggs are in 
livht supply and steady. 

State an ennsylvania, new-laid, 
P COBO . 000 cccccccccccecccscccceecs cog @& 

Michi an, Northern Ohio and 
Northern Indiana, fancy.......... 


Other, Western, prime.........-.+++ ° a 
Western, icehouse, firsts............- Wai 1% 
Western, inferior, per case.......... 0a tO 
Limed, Western, per dozen.......... ee 6 4 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 
New York, Oct. 12. 
Irish potatoes quiet, and though arrivals are 
only moderate the market has ruled barely 
steady. Sweet go oger andeasier. Choice 
dry onions held firmly, but all defective grades 
are hard to move and are offered at weak prices. 
Caulifiowers in fair supply, quiet and a shade 
eusier. 
Potatoes, L. I., per barrel, in bulk.. $2 00 a 2 25 
Potatoes, Jersey, prime, per barre'. 1 
Potatoes, Jersey,inferior, perbarrel 1 
Potatoes, State, per barre 
Sweet potatoes, Va., yell 
DAFTOL 00000 ccccce cvccccccccccescccocs 
Sweet potatoes, South Jersey, per 
DATTE]....0. cccccccccccccccccccscececs 
Cabbage, L. I., per 100......-+++eeeees 
Corn, Hackensack, per 100..........- 
Celery, near-by, per dozen bunches. 
Celery, Western, per dozen roots.... 
gplants, Jersey, per barrel....... 
Lima beans, fair to prime, per bag. 
Onions, State, yellow, per burrel.... 
Onions, Orange County, red, per 


barrel 
Onions, Eastern, red, per barrel..... 
Onions, Eustern, yellow, per barrel. 
Onions, Eastern, white, per barrel.. 
Squash, marrow, per barrel... . 
Squish, Hubbard, per barrel . 
seen, oe Crate.....-..++ 
] 


~ 
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furnips, Russia, per barrel.. - 
Beans, marrow, 1892, choice, per 
bushel oe 


See eee eee eee BORO e ee eeeetereee 





marrow, 1801, choice, pe for prime to choice; fair 
seconds and inferior, $4a4. 


ioehouse, 18al8ic. 
GRAIN AND BREADSTUFFS. 
New York, Oct. 13. 

Wheat—The speculative movement was mod- 
erately active. The market opened weak 
declined tractionally on foreign se 
a trifle, when the 
shorts attempted to cover their contriucts and 
closed firm at a net loss of taéc for the day. The 
spot marke: was dull; the demand for millers 
remaining Lag one demand on export account 


lja220 ; Western 
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option market was was lower in 
sympathy with the Western markets, anda large 
movement of corn to the interior markets, and 


The market for apples has been quite irregular for the day. The s 
tade 


of stock offering. ¢ at a loss of ¢ 


owing to wide ran; market was lower. 


Fancy grades of 
scarce and firm, and choice 


irly when fancy and in large barrels, fit 
for shippers’ use, but common grades and all 
stock in small barrels are slow sale. P 
scarce and choice grades of all desirable va- 
riegies rule higher and firm. Quin 


ats—There was no special feature to the 
market for futures. Closing 
net losses of jatc. In spot market was rather 


Open. Low. High. Close. 
Wheat—October.........+. TO 
November........ 80 


easier and very dull. 


is not much demand for 
‘ but a few choice German prunes have 
t advanced prices. Up-river Concord 
are still plenty and unimproved. 
N. Y. grapes in heavy s 
acoumulating and prices easier on 
A little more movement in cranber 


e282 


JANUALY«.++seee00 a 





of town; sound,d 
but there is no improvement in t! 
and poorly kept 
remain. 


genrgcrs: Sgree 
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rries, of which many still 


Rye—Dull and unchan 
descriptions on track an 
Barley—Inactive and featurel 
tern r to fancy a 
; California browning, 65a 


and quiet; Canada 
Western, 65a80c; c' 


sorts, per barrel... 
varieties per barrel. 


er table sorts, pe’ 
Pears, common cooking, per barrel. 2 


Cc 
Peaches, Maryland The leading futures ranged as follows: 


~ 
ss 


vania, fancy, per 
Peaches, up-river, per_ basket. 
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Open- High- Low- 
ing. est. 
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October. .....seseeeee 
Decem 
MAy. cocccccccccceces 


Bz38 


Grapes, up-river, Conco 
Grapes, western New York, Dela- ecenegenecesen 
ware, 5-pound basket Se - 
MAY... cecccseeeecccces 


S8& 


pes, 
gara, 5-pound basket..... 
G este 





ies, Cape Cod, per barrel... 
ies, Cape Cod, per crate.... 
fair to choice, per barrel.. 


£35 && 
#33 





0-2 
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Beeves—The market ruled very sl 
grades from start to 
quotably lower, real 


LIVER 

closed firm; American—Middlin 
October delivery, 4 

ovember delivery, 
value; November and Decembe 
23-444 buyers; December and January delivery, 
426-644 buyers; Januar 
ery, 4 27-64da4 28-4d; February and March de- 
livery, 4 30-64d sellers; March and A 
; April and May felive 
rs; May and June delivery, 487 


finish, but prices were not 
choice natives holdin 
2 p. m. before the ya 
were finally cleared. r to very choice native 


and February deliv- | and Colorados at $3.35a4; bulls and «ry cows at 
1.26a3. Dressed f stead 


at 7a8ic per pouhd 


GALVESTON, Oct. 12, 
Cotton guiet; middling, 7ic; low middling, 


Tic; good ordinary, 6ic. 


NORFOLK, VA., Oct. 12. 
Cotton firm; middling at 7 13-16c; low middling, 
Thc; good ordinary, 6 11-16c. 


Cotton steady; middli 
tac; good ordinary, 6 13- 
New ORLEANS, Oct. 12, 
Cotton steady; middling, 7ic; low middling, 
Tic; good ordinary, tac. 


New Yo 

Prices dropped uine to 10 points 
day, and later lost another five poin's, followed 
by a recovery of four points, 


exports of live stock or fresh 
h ay. To-morrow the 

Naronic will be laden with 

uarters of beef. Quotations for beef cattle on 


SAVANNAR, Oct. 12 


M 11-160; low middli Prime to extra native steers.... 
Good st . 


Common and ord 
Texas and Colorado 
Poor native steers..... eoceees 
Bulls and dry COWS......++++++ 


rime steers were selling in this 


inary steers........ 
steers ; 


but subsequently, 


in buyers’ favor, and the market closed steady 


at 18220 points’ decline from Tuesday's figures. firmer for all sorts, and the pens were 


Poor to choice vea 
unds, grassers at $2 
$1004. 


be—Sheep were firm at former 
but the heavy supply of lambs caused a 
an average reduction on 


5 
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very slow trade an 
sales of one-quarter cent per 
a good demand at the 


9 eR go nasaaa8 


ze 


lected bunch for exportation at 
of very common at $8; common to very choice 
BUTTER AND CHEESE. 2506.50. 
Butter—Quiet and firm. Creamery, State and 
Pennsylvania, extras. 250; creamery, Western 


HAY AND STRAW. 
New York, Oct. 13. 
ipts of to-day are light, but the de- 


rds, 18a19c ; cronmnery,, moderate. Salt hay is dull. Straw 


Z2z 





Long rye straw, per 100 pounc 


factor : indo te its, Wheat st: 

eth le eat straw, per 
Checss—Dull and irregular, State factory, een 
Beeswax, Western, pure, per pound.... 
Beeswax, Southern, pure, per pound... 
Honey, new, white clover, 1-pound 


Pe eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ees 


; common to f: 
ante choice, 3a6tc ; Btate 


te and Pennsyl- 
; Western, haste 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Ost. 15, 1892, 








Uncle and Nephew. 


“Six cents for dinner is enough 
For any man that’s brainy— 

Two A— A for mush, two cents for milk, 
Twocents for miscellany— 

Four cents for breakfast, four for tea, 
Was all a fellow needed ; 

"Twas all Jack wanted, and no man 
Needs any more than he did. 


* Besides,” said Jack, “men spend for clothes, 
And such extravagances, 
Good money that should never be 
Spent on such foolish fancies. 
An old meal bag for pantaloons, 
A bedtick for a jacket, 
And for suspenders a good rope 
Will quite stand any racket. 


“ T live on seventy cents a week, 
Go visiting on Sunday, 

And, if they feed me pretty full, 
I bave enough for Monday. 

B8o asty dollars in the yest 
Is all I spend for living, 

But put my money in the bank | 
And render up thanksgiving.” 


Jack died and left his nephew Bill 
Nine hundred thousand dollars, 
And Bill he spent a thousand quick 
For neckties and for collars. 
He rained hia money right and left, 
On horses, Maud and Jenny, 
And one year from his uncle's death 
He wasn't worth a peony. 
—8. W. Foss, im Yankee Blade. 


——____—_.—___—_ 


Salvation Free, but Marriage Costs. 


A certain minister, not 1,000 miles 
from here, loves a dollar with a close 
affection. Not long ago a young man 
asked him how much he would charge 
to marry a couple. 

“Well,” said the preacher, “the 
groom pays what he pleaes, but I never 
charge less than $10.” 

“Whew!” exclaimed the prospective 
groom, “that’s a good lot of money. I 
thought that kind of work went in with 
your salary.” 

“Oh, no,” explained the minister, 
“salvation is free, but it costs money to 
get married.” 

ae 


Rev. Mr. Plunk on Miracles. 


“ Miracles, deah breddern,” says Rev. 
Plunk, “are supposed to be exclusively 
de work ob hebben, but from the adver- 
tisements ob some doctors yo would be 
led to tink dat dey had obtained de 
right to perform dem here below on dere 
own account.” 


A New Way of Telling Soup. 


Diner—Waiter, what’s this feather 
doing in this soup? 

Waiter—Dat’s to tell 
soup, sah. 


it’s chicken 


Wanted to be Called. 
“Young man,” said an evangelist, “do 
you realize that when you retire at night 
you may be called before morning 
dawns?” 
“T hope so; I’m a young doctor, and 
I need encouragement of some kind.” 








The New Cook Objects. 


Mrs. Hiram Daly—And why won't 
you take the place, Delia! 

Delia Denny—Will, Oi loike the 
place all roight; but I cudn’t sthay in 
a house wid such a woild-lookin’ sick 
man in ut. 

Mrs. Daly—Oh, there’s nothing ser- 
ious the matter with Mr. Daly, Delia, 
only, you see, I’ve had to do the cook- 
ing myself for the last few days and he 
isn’t feeling very well. 

cquasenntiniijemanamanete 
Halloween. 


He—lIt is very hot here. I feel rather 
like a roasted chestnut myself. 

She—Roasted chestnuts usually pop, 
do they not? 


> -- —EE 
Consolation Afforded. 


“It is an outrage the way you treat 
me,” said Miss Esmerelda Longcoftin, 
the belle of Harlem, to Hostetter Mc- 
Ginnis. 

“ How so, Miss Esmerelda ?” 

“ You have sworn to love and cherish 
me, and now you are making love to an- 
other young woman. It is a hideous 
outrage.” 

“ Be calm, Esmerelda—be calm. I’m 
going te go back on her, too.” 





nines 
A Peculiar Insect. 
Teacher—Tommy Figg, have you 
found out yet what insect it is that has 
the power of flying backward or for- 
ward at an equal rate of speed? 
Tommy—lI asked paw about it, and 
he said he guessed it was a mugwump. 


<> 
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The Wedding of Mr. Wise. 


A swain named Wise having married 
a damsel named Martha Cheevis, the 
village poet celebrated the event in the 
following : 





At length she seized the proffered prize, 
A happy one, believe us: 
For matrimony made her Wise; 
fore, she was Miss Cheevis. 








A Shrewd Parmer. 


The amateur farmer looked wise. He 
had tramped or driven over a large por- 
tion of the farm, had passed judgment 
on the richness of the soil, and had 
talked of the purchase of some impruved 
machinery. Altogether he was very 
favorably impressed, and announced that 
he had about made up his mind to buy 
the land. 

Then he noticed a little pool of bub- 
bling water. 

“ What’s that?” he asked, quickly. 

“A spring,” replied the old farmer, 
“one of the purest, coldest springs in this 
country.” 

“ A cold spring!” exclaimed the ama- 
teur farmer. 

“ Yes, sir, and as clear as a crystal.” 

“Look, here!” said the amateur 
farmer, sternly, “do I look like a man 
who can be imposed upon ?” 

“ Why, no” 

“Would you pick me out for a man 
who doesn’t know his business?” 

“Of course not. I” 

“Then do you expect to unload this 
farm on to me handicapped by that 
thing?” 

“ Why, what’s the matter with it?” 

“ Matter with it! Don’t you suppose 
I read the papers? They kill crops.” 

“Springs kill crops?” 

“Cold Springs do. You can’t fool 
me, old man, if I do look like a city- 
bred man. A cold Spring is worse than 
a backward Spring, according to the 
‘Young Farmer’s Weekly, and you 
wouldn’t dare try to sell mea farm with 
a backward Spring on it.” 

The old man leaned against a rail 
fence and didn’t know whether to laugh 
or swear as he watched the amateur 
farmer walked haughtily down the lane. 


> 
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Good Shoes for Hops. 


Dancing Master—I want to look at 
some nice shoes for dancing. 

Shoe Man—Yes, sir, here you are, a 
nice pair of kangaroo skin shoes—and 
you know, sir, for hops the kangaroo 
can’t be beaten. 





re 


Impressive Individuality. 


“Why is Mr. Trotter always laugh- 
ing?” 

“ IT suppose he bears in mind continu- 
ally what a funny sort of fellow he is.” 


-~— 





A Whipping Escaped. 
Mamma—Arthur, didn’t I tell you to 
take these powders every two hours? 
Arthur—Yes, but you never told me 
where you wanted me to take them to, 





a 


As in a Looking Glass. 
“I see villain in your face,” said a 
Judge to a prisoner. 
“ May it please your honor,” said the 
latter, “ that is a personal reflection.” 





One Turn Too Many. 





An Early Decision. j 
“Mr. Hawkins,” said she, “I wish 
you'd decide a bet between me and Mr. 
Barrows. He says it is only 500 feet 
from here to the beach, and I say it’s 
1,000. 
“ Well,” said Hawkins, “ I should say 
you were both right. It’s about 500 of 
Barrows’ feet and 1,000 of yours.” 


A Wonderful Irishman. 

“Ye call that a beauty?” said Pat 
“Faith I can see twinty handsomer 
women on Washington shtreet ivery day, - 
wid me eyes shut. — 
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